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Let us hasten to relate the tales of the people 
before they are forgotten. 
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Introduction 


It was while I was doing research for Toronto’s 
Tarragon Theatre workshop play Up the Vallee! 
that I first became consciously aware of 
strongmen and giants as a recurring theme 
throughout the old newspapers, periodicals and 
books I was turning over in my hunt for historical 
data, old stories, and inspirational material 
relating to the Ottawa Valley. Even when I was 
working on the play, and later while I was 
finishing my book I Come From the Valley, | was 
already beginning to explore the possibilities of a 
new book on some of the Canadian giants I had 
encountered: Joseph Montferrand, Alexander 
Macdonnell, King of the Four Rivers; the Giant of 
Cantley; Black Pat Ryan of Pontiac Village; 
Mountain Jack Thomson of Portage-du-Fort. 


I cannot remember when exactly I decided there 
was enough material on giants to justify a book, 
but I do remember that it was in 1975 my then 
publisher indicated his eagerness to do such a 
book, and that it was in 1976 I set to work. 


As people became aware that I was writing a 
book on giants, in conversations, in taped 
interviews, in letters, in phone calls, they 
enthusiastically poured in to me stories of giants 
they knew or their fathers or grandfathers before 
them had known: Big Bob Connolly of the 
Clarendon Front, Mick Dempsey of Fort 
Coulonge, Big John Horner of Radford, Jim 
McFarlane of Sand Point, Dick Nagel of 
Pakenham, William Mohr of Quyon. Yes, even a 
she-man, superlady Philomene Gergeron of 
Madawaska! 


On tape the Valley old-timers talked of Andrew 
and Peter White of Pembroke, Big John Muldoon 
of Quyon, Big Lal Box of White Lake, Big Jim 
McCuaig of Bryson. One-hundred-year-old Tom 
Murray of Barry’s Bay told me stories of the 
giants he remembered: Joe “Corrigan” Prince and 
Mike O’Leary, Hiram Holmes of Kemptville, Big 
Bob Foy of Foymount (Big Bob Foy and Con 
McGruie brought the cannon up the bridge for the 
Battle of the Eganville Bridge, July 12, 1869), Tom 
Mackie of Pembroke (six-foot-six and his son was 
six-foot-six), Big Mick Culhane of the Opeongo 
Line (he killed a bear with his bare hands). 


Johnny Campbell of White Lake told me about the 
Johnsons of Burnstown (Burnstown was originally 
called Johnson’s Rock) “They were so big they 
could never keep a buggy.” The late Carl Bailey of 
Calabogie told stories on tape of supermen Larry 
Frost, Fightin’ Jim Bailey, Tay Bailey, Dunc 
McMullen. On tape, several old shantymen, living 
some distance apart, talked of Michael Jennings as 
the “strongest of the strong.” Jennings is still 
living in Sheenborough, Quebec. 


In his book Pioneers of the Upper Ottawa Valley, 
Anson Gard wrote of Joe Leclaire, Aylmer’s 
strongman, and of Nigger Dan Williams of Peace 
River, known as the Strongman of the North. 


In 1978 a lady from Grenville, Quebec, told me on 
the phone that her father, then aged 84, had 
known Joe Montferrand. I was intrigued. 
Montferrand had died in 1864. Another lady from 
Sand Point wrote me about an ancestor, her great- 
great-grandfather MacGregor, also of Sand Point: 


“John MacGregor was a giant. Came from 
Scotland in 1819 with the Dewars, the Gordons, 
the Crams, the McLarens. He had the land where 
you leave Carleton Place for Smiths Falls. He died 
before there was a cemetery so he was buried on 
his farm. When a cemetery was finally opened, 
the family dug up his remains and moved the 
bones to a new place. Some of the neighbours 
came to help and they thought he must have been 
a horse because his arm and leg bones were so 
big. His arms gangled down to his knees. He was 
very tall.” 


A relative of mine related to me the folk-tale of 
“John Goth of Malicoff who chopped three cord of 
wood a day for eight years”—true testimony of a 
man’s stature in the early days. The same relative 
told me a wonderful story of the extraordinary Ed 
McNulty of Ashdad who maintained his prowess 
beyond the centenary mark. It seems that, when 
Ed was one hundred years old, he celebrated his 
birthday by climbing on top of a fence post at the 
family homestead and doing a step dance there 
for the folks who were celebrating with him. Ed 
lived on. At his one-hundred-and-fourth birthday, 
folks in the area asked him, “Ed, do you think you 
could do it again?” To which Ed replied, “Of 
course I can! But this time I think I might need a 
chair!” 


Someone else funnelled in to me a postcard-like 
collection of Quebec strongmen with black-and- 
white drawings of men themselves performing 
various feats, each accompanied by little 
biographical sketches: Grenon “Hercules du 
Nord” (1724-?); Amable Archambault de St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec (1830-1906); Le Notaire David 
Michaud de Kamouraska, Quebec (1856-95); 
Claude Grenache de Saint-Jacques-de-L’ Achigan, 
Quebec (1827-1862); Julien Deschamps de L’lle 
Perrot, Quebec (1817-7); Maxime Duhaime (1813- 
1871); Horace Barre de St. Henri, Quebec (1872-7). 


It is as obvious now, as it was natural then, that 
stamina, muscle, and physical strength were all 
cherished attributes of life in the pioneering 
nineteenth century. Each village and town 
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proclaimed its strongman. Contests between the 
giants were part of day-to-day living, or were 
presented as special events at Twelfth of July 
celebrations, Victoria Day festivities, village and 
town spring and fall fairs. Each lumbercamp had 
its “fightin’ men”; each lumber company its “top 
men.” The scores between them were most often 
settled in the spring when the drive was over, at 
the chenaux boom, at the Chaudiére slides, at 
sprees in Hull, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec City. 
Along with church-going, “recreational violence” 
was the most popular form of entertainment. 


“The land needed giants and so it bred giants.” 


As with many poetic statements, the truth is 
fundamental. I do believe that in.our pioneer 
times there was functioning morphology amongst 
males; not only was there unlimited space for 
growth on many levels but survival in early days 
in the Valley depended basically on physical 
strength, endurance, and fitness. All three were 
required to wrest the land from the forest and to 
run a farm from dawn to dusk; all three were 
required to “make logs” from the giant pines and 
then to raft them downriver. 


Except for their names and the names of their 
villages, many of the giants who were referred to 
me have been lost in the mists of time. Their feats 
had never been translated from oral to written 
tradition, and their marvels passed away with the 
old-timers who knew them and took their stories 
to the grave. Of the handful of names of giants 
included in this potpourri, several were barely 
rescued from oblivion. Mountain Jack Thomson of 
Portage-du-Fort was almost gone from our ken 
when I began my research, as was Alexander 
MacDonnell, King of the Four Rivers. 


With Mountain Jack Thomson, I was lucky 
enough to be able to track down several living 
relatives who were articulate, interested and co- 
operative. With Alexander MacDonnell I met 
roadblocks from descendants; his story suffers 
from this. Although I followed every lead 
possible, I could track down no papers of 


Mountain Jack Thomson. These must have been 
extensive, for he was literate, worked on contract 
for sixty years for the great timber barons of the 
Ottawa Valley and, by all accounts, was a 
fabulous storyteller of his own adventures as a 
timber cruiser across Canada. I suspect we lost a 
whole book here. With Alexander MacDonnell it 
can only be hoped that the descendants who do 
hold papers will be wise enough eventually to 
leave his papers to an archives. 


The full story of the life of Rory MacLennan, the 
Giant of Glengarry, has yet to be told. I have only 
scratched the surface here but it was not for lack 
of intensive research. Some of his papers are 
deposited in the Ontario Archives but have not 
yet been catalogued; the rest are scattered across 
Ontario amongst relatives who seem presently to 
lack any co-operative goals about his papers. 


I believe my chapter on Harry McLean to be the 
first objective writing done about this 
construction giant since his death. I have only 
begun discovery of this rare and colourful 
Canadian. Again nobody seems to know or very 
much care what happened to the enormous 
collection of papers which he kept in both his 
offices in the McLean block and in his 
Merrickville house. But it is to be fervently hoped 
that somebody is taking care of them, intending 
eventually to deposit them in their rightful place 
in an archives, so that some later biographer can 
tell the full story of his achievements. 


The objective, definitive story of the Last Laird 
MacNab is yet to be told. Although MacNab’s 
papers were burned (reputedly by Catherine 
“Granny” Fisher, although some say a Box was 
responsible) and a bomb put under his house (by 
another Box person) in order to destroy its secrets, 
many MacNab-related papers remain in archives 
on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean; as well, there 
are many people still living and eager to relate the 
folk tales. 


It is with the story of Joseph Montferrand that the 
giant legends of the Ottawa Valley come into full 


flower. Canadian folklorists should have a field 
day here for, as Canadians, we are in the rare 
position of being able to document the evolution 
of this legend from its real beginnings, through 
his biography by Sulte, through the quiescent 
period, through the genuine folk tales still told in 
the Valley and recorded on tape, through the 
embellishment of the legend in folklore, song and 
poetry. 


For all the preceding reasons and more, this is an 
uneven collection of giants, varying greatly in 
length and in depth. In some aspects this book 
only serves to break new ground, giving direction 
for further research amongst historians, 
folklorists, or sociologists. I might even hazard 
some generalizations for the geneticists. Most of 
the giants are Scottish; few of them lived very 
long; the majority were childless. 


Just as a small child needs stories of giants told 
him to help exorcise his fear of the world around 
him, full of its forbidding giant figures, so a 
country like Canada needs to be told stories of its 
own giants to enable it to live with more self- 
confidence and vitality within the shadow of a 
neighbouring giant. That’s what this book is all 
about. 
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The lumbering saga even seized the British 
imagination as evidenced by this sketch of a timber- 
slide at Ottawa by G. H. Andrews for The Illustrated 
London News, October 20, 1960. As King of the 
River, no doubt Joseph Montferrand often took his men 
and his rafts through this slide. But inthis special 
case the riders are the Prince of Wales and his 
entourage in tails and top hats. 


An unknown Quebec woodcarver depicted 
Montferrand performing one of his most renowned 
feats —kicking the barroom ceiling with his caulk boots. 


Joseph Montferrand has inspired many contemporary 
artists to recreate his deeds in song, in poetry, and in 
story. But even during his lifetime he had entered the 
creative imaginations of Canadian artists. Henri 
Julien, the famous cartoonist and illustrator, did the 
pen-and-ink sketch of the river giant, probably the 
only one in existence. 


JOSEPH MONTFERRAND 


The Giant of the Ottawa Valley 


| ze many years in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, John Currie, an Ottawa 
River boatman from Aylmer, Quebec, was captain 
of the Phoenix, the paddlewheeler on which the 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, came to Ottawa 
in 1860. But the young prince was not the only 
famous person who travelled the mighty Ottawa 
on the little Phoenix. 


Towards the end of Captain Currie’s years on the 
river, a man brought him a drawing by Henri 
Julien, a nineteenth-century Quebec artist. 


“Who is this?” 


“Well, well, that’s Joe Mofero,” the captain 
replied. 


Without hesitation, Captain Currie had 
recognized one of the early lumbering giants of 
the Ottawa Valley, Joseph Montferrand, and a 
hero was born: Joe Mofero, as Captain Currie 
knew him; Joe Mufferaw, as he was to become in 
Valley lore. 


“Joe used to be on my boat often, “Currie said. “I 
mind him well. He was the most powerful man I 
ever knew. The stories about him are not one whit 
overdrawn. And I can tell you a true story. He 
was once bringing up on my boat some eighty 
men to take down one of the Gilmour rafts. 
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Those men got to drinking and, rushing up on 
deck, took possession of my boat. 


“Joe was lying down but I quickly called him. He 
came out like a roaring giant. I have seen wild 
beasts when they were roused but they were as 
nothing to this man. He was not only the most 
powerful, but quick as a trained athlete. He began 
to pile those men into one corner as though 
throwing sacks of chaff. They were not even as 
children in his hands. I could never have believed 
that any mortal could be possessed of such 
strength. Those whom he could not reach ran to 
their quarters, and I had no more trouble on that 
trip. 


“Oh yes, this picture is as I have seen him many a 
time, standing at the front of his raft. He was a 
great fellow to pose. He knew his strength but 
withal was not a bad man unless aroused. And 
then! Well, towards the last no one seemed to 
care to rouse him. No wonder the French are 
proud of his very name. He was all that they ever 
claimed for him.” 


Born in Montreal in 1802, Joseph Montferrand 
was a third-generation Canadien. After the signing 
of the Treaty of Paris in 1763, most of the French 
soldiers returned to France; but some, feeling their 
future to be in the New World, were granted 
permission to stay in Quebec. One of these was 
Joseph Montferrand, our hero’s grandfather. 


Settling in Montreal, he opened a fencing school. 
His imposing height, Herculean strength, and 
masterful skill with the foil soon gained him a 
reputation and his school its success. Legend has 
it that, while celebrating the New Year with some 
friends at the Three Kings Hotel, Montferrand 
was challenged by some English soldiers. With 
rapier and parrying dagger, he singlehandedly 
cleared the house. 


“That will teach the English dogs not to tangle 
with a Canadien,” he said, sitting down again to 
the celebrations. 


The second Joseph Montferrand was born in 1754. 
In 1783 he joined the North West Company and 
earned the reputation of never having been beaten 
in any of its many struggles with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. As conductor of flotillas of 
merchandise for the “high country,” and then as 
guide and fur trader, he acquired a small fortune 
which allowed him to finish his days in comfort at 
home where, it is said, les Canadiens were as 

proud of him as they had been of his father. 


Joseph’s wife, Marie-Louise Couvrette from 
Assumption, was a rather robust woman as well. 
As the legend goes, one day in front of the 
Montferrand home a ruffian was mistreating a 
child. Marie-Louise went to the rescue, knocked 
the man unconscious, and left him with marks 
about his head and neck which he carried to his 
grave. 


From this line of giants was born, in Montreal, on 
October 26, 1802, Joseph Montferrand III. From 
the beginning, not only an especially warm 
character, but his outstanding strength 
distinguished him from his brother and sister and 
his boyhood friends. He sensed his great power 
and used it with justice and equity, never fighting 
just for the sake of it, but always to defend the 
weak against the strong. . 
We know that he came from a well-to-do family, 
that he learned his catechism profoundly, and that 
he lived in the Faubourg St. Laurent, an area with 
ten gymnasia, where he mastered the arts of 
boxing and fencing. One famous historian has 
written, “He could take as his device, like the 
Salaberry, strength with superbness, mercy to a 
weakness.” 


As a boy he showed off by carrying huge loads of 
wood, by kicking the low ceiling of their house 
with his heels, or by jumping over a table with his 


feet tied together. It is said that then his mother 
would repeat, “You’re strong, but don’t be putting 
on airs. Your father was stronger than you!” 


At sixteen, Joseph became famous in his 
neighbourhood, Faubourg St. Laurent. He was 
working in an excavation in front of his father’s 
house when a well-known bully and election 
fighter named Michel Duranleau, in company with 
a couple of other men, decided to have some fun 
by putting their feet on the head of a young lad 
they had knocked to the ground. Joseph jumped 
from the hole and, falling upon the three men, 
quickly beat them up. Duranleau had never before 
been bettered, and word of Joseph’s victory swept 
quickly through the district. Overnight he had 
become the champion of Faubourg St. Laurent. 


Although it is difficult for us to imagine now, in 
Joseph Montferrand’s day fighting was a way of 
life, and strength with courage gained a man 
tremendous respect. Brawling in bars and taverns, 
at fairs and meetings, was a form of 
entertainment. Some Montreal bars had their own 
boxing rings. English soldiers and sailors, looking 
for excitement and adventure, often found it by 
challenging the habitants. Elections were often 
won by violence, and candidates would hire men 
to beat voters into reason. Running through the 
very middle of Faubourg St. Laurent, the Rue des 
Allemands was the traditional meeting place of 
the strongmen of the country, those passing 
through town, and those who lived in Montreal. 
Joseph grew up in an era of giants, feeding on tall 
tales of prowess and invincibility, suspecting 
within himself that he belonged to that tribe of 
winners and champions. 


To be known in Faubourg St. Laurent as a fighter 
was to have a reputation throughout Canada. 
Strongmen from many places proclaimed their 
powers in the taverns. However, fights were 
fought at the bottom of Place Jacques Cartier. “A 
toute faire” was the battle cry: “all is fair” —hands, 
feet, head, teeth. More than one bout between 
well-known challengers began with padded 


boxing gloves and ended bare and bloody-fisted 
several days later before a still-growing crowd. 
Gentlemen and society dandies, officers and their 
ladies, were all a part of it, and the gladiator 
would be the subject of passionate discussions 
throughout the countryside for days after a fight. 


Joseph was still only sixteen the day two well- 
known English boxers battled it out at the 
Champs de Mars in front of a large crowd of 
civilians and the troops of the garrison. The 
winner was to be proclaimed “Champion of 
Canada.” Montferrand’s blood quickened. No 
Englishman could hold that title! Not while 
Joseph Montferrand was around to carry the 
honour of Les Canadiens! 


“A toute faire!” he cried, and jumped into the ring, 
flapping his arms and making rooster noises, in 
those days a way of symbolizing that the gauntlet 
had been picked up. The people of Faubourg St. 
Laurent roared for their champion, who dealt the 
British champion but one single perfect punch. 
The Englishman capitulated. 


The next day, Montferrand was the toast of the 
town. People cheered as he passed by, and 
sportsmen grabbed his hand and shook it. But 
Montferrand was untouched by popularity and 
adulation. He went back to work as a drover and 
mover of heavy goods. 


By 1819, his fame as a fighter had spread to “the 
front” along Lake Ontario and down into the 
United States. The Kingston garrison boasted a 
champion, a mulatto, a professor of boxing there. 
Some travelling Canadiens mentioned 
Montferrand to him. 


“T’ll offer him a bout,” said the professor, “on 
condition that he doesn’t use his savate”' . Stories 
of Montferrand’s fighting style had preceded him. 
It was said that he was remarkable for the 
extraordinary length of his arms and the strength 


' A form of boxing in which feet and fists are used. 
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of their muscles, for his suppleness and quickness, 
and for legs he used like a whip. Montferrand 
accepted the challenge and travelled to the 
lakefront town. It is recorded that the whole city 
closed down to see the battle. 


Right at the beginning of the match, the professor 
of boxing broke the rules by butting with his 
head. Joe warned that he would.d use his savate if 
this continued. The man agreed, but, a few blows 
later, dropped his hands and butted Montferrand. 
Quicker than the eye could see, Montferrand 
whipped his foot out and broke the professor’s 
jaw in four places. 


Another version of this story says that 
Montferrand was one of a number of drovers 
transporting goods to Upper Canada for the 
company of Joseph and Charles Perrault. In 
Kingston they encountered a mulatto celebrated 
for his prowess and quarrelsomeness. To teach 
him a lesson, Montferrand blocked the mulatto’s 
path. The fight was on. They went four rounds 
according to the “rules,” and it wasn’t until the 
fifth that Montferrand delivered the kick that 
ended the fray. 


Whichever story is true, the two met ten years later 
at the Molson Market in Montreal. The mulatto 
was thin, facially scarred, and out of work. “I’ve 
kept going down since our fight,” he said. 


Stricken, Montferrand gave him some money on 
the spot and later further aided him financially. 
He finally used his influence to have the man 
admitted to the hospital, where he died shortly 
afterwards. 


Between 1820 and 1822, both of Montferrand’s 
parents died in Montreal. Shortly afterwards, he 
entered the service of the North West Company as 
his father before him had done. Five years later, at 
the age of twenty-five, he began the career in 
which a man’s skill, courage, and strength were 
most truly honoured. Joseph became a 
lumberman for Bowman and McGill, lumber 
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merchants, with timber stands throughout the 
upper Ottawa Valley and a run of rafts and booms 
from Pembroke to Ottawa, to Montreal, and to the 
cove at Quebec City. Joseph Montferrand joined 
that army of legendary adventurers—lumbermen, 
raftsmen, rivermen, boom men, log drivers, and 
peavey men. They worked like bulls in the woods 
all winter in enforced celibacy and then burst 
upon the cities and towns in the spring, loaded 
with high spirits and money to match. 


About this time, Joe was in Buckingham, Quebec, 
a few miles up the Gatineau from Ottawa, on 
business for his boss, Ed Bowman, who held 
timber limits around there: One night, a mixed 
group of Scots, Irish, and Americans who were 
lodged at the inn where Joe was staying decided 
to have a dance. The Buckingham girls were 
delighted, as young eligible girls always are, to 
have an opportunity to meet young men from 
faraway places. The dance was going full swing 
when the Canadien innkeeper’s son attempted to 
join the crowd. Instantly, some of the Scots, Irish, 
and Americans took strong exception. 


“One Canadien too many” they said, pushing him 
backwards. 


Word of the insult to les Canadiens sped swiftly to 

Montferrand in his upper room. In three bounds he 
was down the stairs and onto the floor. He grabbed 
the fiddle and crushed it to pieces in his bare hands. 
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“Everybody out!” he roared... . 
They went. 


Not only was Montferrand a blond, blue-eyed 
giant of six-feet-four inches, not only did he have 
legs he could use like a whip and arms so long he 
could hold an adversary at bay until the man 
almost wept with rage, but he also had an 
intimidating style. When a fight was not 
challenging enough, he could be very off-handed, 
even casual. Like many giants, he seemed to be 
able to gauge how much strength was necessary 


for each occasion. And when all-out force was 
called for, he became epic in his audacity. He was 
virtually invincible. He feared nothing. More than 
that, when confronted with a mob of antagonists, 
he had a way of instantly overpowering and 
crushing two or three men and thus terrifying the 
rest. 


Joseph Montferrand was often accompanied by 
his brother Louis, who worked with him on the 
lumber rafts on the Ottawa, and who some people 
claimed was as strong as his brother. He was also 
six-foot-four, but didn’t have Joseph’s agility and 
quickness, coordination and balance, which, when 
coupled with strength, make a champion. 


However, Louis always earned double salary from 
his bosses because he could cut five cords of 
wood in one short winter’s day and pile them 
before nightfall. The brothers ran many dangers 
on the river together, risked their lives often, and 
earned reputations as good men, strong and 
brave. 


A man named Berlanguet let it be known that he 
would take on the Montferrands whenever and 
wherever he found them along the river. One day, 
when the Bowman and McGill booms were 
stopped at L’Abord-a-Plouffe, knowing that 
Joseph had gone on ahead of his men to Montreal, 
as he often did, Berlanguet attacked Louis: 
insulted him and slapped his face. To everyone’s 
surprise—an disappointment—Louis took this 
insult. 


But a man named Marsolais from Montreal 
jumped into his wagon and headed off to tell 
Joseph. And the sun had barely turned before 
Joseph was at L’Abord-a-Plouffe calling for 
Berlanguet’s blood. But Berlanguet had 
disappeared. Not to be denied a chance to avenge 
his family honour, Joseph tried to arrange, 
through intermediaries, a meeting at Montreal. 
Berlanguet refused the challenge and Joseph went 
looking for him. He found him in a hotel yard. 


“There’s no one on earth who can really face a 
Montferrand,” cried Joseph. 

“T do believe you fear neither God nor the devil,” 
responded Berlanguet, trembling. 


“I fear God,” roared Joseph, “but as for the devil, 
dress him up like a man and bring him to me and 
I'll strangle him.” 


Berlanguet promised he would make no more 
trouble for the brothers, and Joseph let him go. 


“One cannot fight a coward,” he said, “any more 
than a grown man can beat a child.” 


The charitable acts of the Montferrand brothers 
remain unrecorded, except for one or two. When a 
poor drover friend of Joseph’s lost his horse, the 
two brothers went door to door through Faubourg 
St. Laurent, gathering the money needed to buy 
him another. Widows and children of the district, 
it is known, were often helped through the 
influence and action of the two brothers, who 
were of the people, champions of the people, and 
yet were revered at all levels of society in 
Montreal. Louis, unmarried, died of cholera in the 
epidemic of 1832 in Montreal. 


History records two major encounters for Joseph 
Montferrand in the year 1828, when he was 
twenty-six years old. In Montreal a British Army 
major named Jones, who described himself as an 
invincible boxer and who advertised a profound 
disdain for les Canadiens, challenged Joe in a bar in 
Place d’Armes. The two men faced each other in 
the yard of the inn and a crowd gathered as 
rumours of the fight spread through the streets. 
Witnesses later reported that, with every mighty 
blow delivered upon the British Army major, 
Montferrand roared out, “Any more insults for les 
Canadiens?” 


That same year, Montferrand took his company’s 
timber rafts to Quebec City and while doing his 
business there lived in a pension at l’H6tel de 
Québec run by a man named Beaulieu. One night, 
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This 1859 photograph is of the Gilmour yards at 
Wolfe’s Cove, Quebec City, where the great timbers lie 
waiting for shipment overseas in the sailing vessels of 
the time. The Gilmours were pioneers of the lumber 
trade with early mills established on the Gatineau River 
near what is now the village of Chelsea, Quebec, and 
other mills located at Trenton on the North Nation and 
Blanche Rivers, as well as on the lower St. Lawrence. 


Timber king John Gilmour of Ottawa was born at 
Quebec City in 1849. Before the Gilmour family entered 
the early lumbering business in the Ottawa Valley, they 
pioneered in shipbuilding on the St. Lawrence. Rankin, 
Pollock, Gilmour and Company built between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred vessels for lumber 
shipment to markets in England. Like most river bosses 
of his time, Joseph Montferrand probably worked for a 
number of timber barons like Daniel McLaughlin, James 
Gillies, Alexander MacDonnell, John Egan. However, 
from Benjamin Sulte’s biography of the legendary giant, 
we only know for certain that he worked for Bowman 
and McGill, and John Gilmour of Ottawa, shown here. 
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the famed MacDonnell Brothers,? who also 
worked for Bowman and McGill, threw a party 
for the voyageurs and lumbermen down from the 
Ottawa Valley. Officers from an English ship 
docked in Quebec Harbour decided to break it up. 
The Macdonnells called for help, and 
Montferrand came down from his room. He first 
tried to act as peacemaker because, true to form, 
he had not been drinking and he realized that 
many of the assembly were drunk and thus unfit 
for a fair fight. But the British armed themselves 
with blackjacks, and Montferrand had no recourse 
but to clean them up. He left every single British 
officer in the hands of the doctors. 


Word of this battle spread throughout the city, and 
the next day people came from everywhere, from 
the ships at dock, from the taverns and bars, from 
the streets and the houses, from the garrison itself, 
to see this Hercules reincarnate. Montferrand’s hand 
was sore from shaking and he ached from 
backslaps. He grew weary of eulogies. 


But the English rankled on their ship. Finally the 
captain sent a message to Montferrand. “We have 
among us the champion of the British Navy. We 
would like to see what a Canadien can do to him.” 


“I accept.” The rendezvous was on the Quai de la 
Reine. It is said that, for the first time in his life, 
Montferrand, looking at the English naval 
champion, felt uneasiness and fear. He was a 
colossus, six-foot-four, superbly muscled, covered 
with body hair. 


“Mion dieu!” Joe said to himself. “Enough to scare 
the devil!” 


Suddenly the English regimental band struck up, 
and, like a battle cry, it had a magical effect on 
Montferrand. The insults his people had suffered 
at the hands of the English coalesced into 
renewed courage. He entered the ring. 


2 Since there were no other MacDonnell Brothers recorded in the 
lumbering business in the Ottawa Valley at that time, it seems 
safe to assume that these were some of the famed “Twelve 
Macdonnell Brothers of Sand Point.” 


The English giant began by throwing a punch 
which had always been deadly. Joe parried. The 
crowd applauded. Joe, realizing that he was up 
against real competition, decided he could only 
win by carefully defending himself and tiring his 
opponent. By the twelfth round, the Champion of 
the British Navy showed signs of weakening and 
the bettors in the crowd began to favour le 
Canadien. But, in the sixteenth round, a skilful 
feint gave the British champion an opening and 
he hammered Montferrand’s head, then his ear. 
Joe rallied, however, and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth, using two hands at the same time, 
hit the British giant twice in the ribs putting him 
out of the fight. The crowd went crazy, and the 
captain of the British ship had to fight his way 
through to Montferrand, where he shook his hand 
and deposited in front of him 2,000 piastres, the 
winner’s portion. 


“Tam quite happy,” said Joe, “to take over the title 
‘Champion of the Five Parts of the World’, but, as 
far as the money goes, give it to the poor devil 
I've just beaten. He’ll need it more than me to put 
his carcass back in shape. I never fight for money. 
Only for a cause.” 


“Then come with me,” said the captain, “and I'll 
take you around the world. I'll treat you like a 
friend. To begin with, let’s go to dinner.” 


“T’ll certainly go to dinner with you aboard ship,” 
agreed Montferrand, “but we’ll go no further 
together. If you only knew how little I am 
attached to money and how much it would cost 
me to leave my country.” This was true to his 
character. One of Montferrand’s most quoted 
sayings was delivered on the eve of an election. 
One of the candidates, by offering 1,000 piastres, 
tried to hire Montferrand to beat some sense into 
the voters. 


“If it’s for my party, no money, and if it’s against my 
party, all the gold on earth wouldn't buy me.” 
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The Métis Joe Collins was probably one of the 
most colourful characters Montferrand ever faced 
in the ring. Collins had a great reputation in 
Montreal as a boxer who could use foot and fist 
with equal skill. Whenever Collins came in from 
the West and sold his furs at Quebec, he used to 
go through the Faubourg St. Laurent “singing the 
rooster” to everyone he met, hurling insults, 
mouthing menaces, picking fights, boasting 
insufferable claims. 


Now, a friend of Montferrand’s, Etienne Lavitoire, 
kept an inn in the district. He decided that they 
needed to put a stop to Collins, and that it would 
be good for business if this were done in his inn. 
Accordingly, sometime in 1830, Lavitoire, along 
with two other friends of Montferrand’s, Edouard 
Perreault and Louis Picard, arranged a Fight 
Night at the Inn. On the designated night, 
Montferrand arrived and, upon entering the bar, 
saw a huge fire blazing on the hearth. 


“A round for the house!” he called out, true to 
style. 


But, before the whole round could be served, 
Collins, who had been hiding behind the bar 
counter, leaped up and knocked Joe’s liquor glass 
from his hand. The glass had barely time to reach 
the floor before Montferrand whirled, bent over 
the bar, seized Collins by the seat of his pants and 
hurled him into the fireplace. Collins would have 
been grilled to the bone had he not had friends 
who rescued him and put out the fire in his 
clothes. 


Unhappy about the outcome and probably unable 
to collect the bets they had placed, Collins’s 
friends and backers arranged a re-match at the 
waterfront. In the very first round, Montferrand 
hit Collins such a clout below the ear that he was 
given up for dead. However, he survived, but only 
to be struck down in 1832 by the cholera epidemic. 
Collins was given up for dead and loaded onto 
the drover’s wagon for Point-a-Calliéres, or La 
Place de la Douane, where a common hole had 
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been dug for all the cholera victims. The jostling 
and joggling of the drover’s wagon, to say 
nothing of the dead bodies lying on top of him, 
was evidently enough to shock Jim Collins out of 
whatever semi-conscious state he had been in. He 
clambered out from under the corpses and gave a 
kick to the drover who, at the sight of the dead 
arising, dropped his reins and fled to the nearest 
bar—which, in Montreal, in those days was never 
far away. 


Collins thus earned a reputation for a charmed 
life. It is said he was around for a long time. 
“singing the rooster,” but there were not many 
fighting cocks in the district who cared to take on 
a man who had nine lives. : 

From 1820 to about 1850, when the lumbering 
business was escalating toward a peak, the 
Ottawa Valley might be very well described as a 
battlefield, and, for a large part of that period, as 
dominated by Joseph Montferrand. 


The lumber barons held the rights to timber 
stands all over Ontario and Quebec. Indeed some, 
like the Barnets and the Booths, held cutting 
rights as far away as British Columbia. On the St. 
Lawrence and the Ottawa, and along some of 
their tributaries, were scattered the villages and 
towns where the lumbermen had their homes. 
They returned to them after their winter’s work 
and a life not only of celibacy but usually of total 
abstinence as well. When the lumkermen came 
out of the woods in the spring, the settlements, 
big or small, reeled from the impact. Too long 
contained, pent-up and frustrated, the men went 
wild, spending their money, looking for girls, 
drinking and feasting, dancing, settling old 
quarrels, and seeking revenge. 


In the springtime in the Ottawa Valley, in small 
centres like Pakenham or Eganville, Mattawa or 
Fort Coulonge, it was said that a fight fan 
couldn’t run fast enough to cover all the battles 
going on. Not only were shantymen settling 
individual differences and grudges, but strong 


company identification and rivalry led to gang 
fights: the Gillies gang against the Bowman and 
McGill crew; the Booth boys against the Gilmour 
bunch. There was little law in the land, no 
policemen to call, little recourse at the courts. The 
right of the strongest prevailed, as in any pioneer 
frontier. 


And the Ottawa Valley was a frontier of a unique 
kind—a forest frontier. Unlike the western 
frontier, which called for fast, ingenious, hardy, 
gunslinging men who could ride and cowpunch 
on an hour’s sleep a night, the forest frontier 
needed huge muscled men who could wield a 
broadaxe, coax a team up a mountain, load 
timbers weighing tons. Their battles, therefore, 
were the battles of Titans. 


And there were several other dimensions to 
clashes between the giants in the Valley. Racial 
and religious feelings added depths of passion to 
the frays, and often resulted in fatalities, as in the 
Ballygiblin Riots at Carleton Place, or the Shiners’ 
Wars in Ottawa; or the time Chief Archibald 
MacNab, feudal laird of MacNab Township, set 
the Scots against the Irish in the Pakenham Hall. 


The lumbering business in the Ottawa Valley in 
the nineteenth century largely attracted to its 
labour force Canadiens who were almost without 
exception Roman Catholic, and Protestant Irish 
(the Orangemen), sworn enemies of all those who 
spoke French or belonged to the Roman Catholic 
religion. Many early residents of Bytown, which, 
as a big centre, suffered most from the spring 
influx of wild shantymen, testified that the rivalry 
was much more racial than it was religious, and 
that the Irish Catholics often joined the Irish 
Orangemen against les Canadiens. 


Faced with such a complex brew of mixed 
motives in a race of giants, it was no wonder that 
each lumber baron chose a superman as his 
foreman on the rafts and no wonder either that 
Bowman and McGill paid Joseph Montferrand 
what was considered a huge salary in those early 


days. Not only was he a strongman, but he was 
also a respected leader who rarely took a drink, a 
man renowned for sane judgement and reliability. 
In time, he became the protector and champion of 
all Canadiens on the river. If one or some of his 
compatriots suffered an insult or a defeat, he 
arrived to right the wrong. 


For some reason or another, particularly in the 
Ottawa-Hull region, the Orangemen took on the 
name “shiners.” The word seems to have been 
derived from the French-Canadian “cheneur” or 
“chaineur,” some say because of the Orangemen’s 
ambush of Montferrand on the bridge between 
Ottawa and Hull, others because most of these 
men were originally employed by the government 
surveyors as chainmen. Whatever the origin of the 
epithet, the Shiners terrorized the area, 
particularly the city of Bytown, where, it was said, 
for a quarter of a century people shook at the 
mention of the name and for a quarter of a 
century afterwards shook at the remembrance of 
it. Burning down houses, tarring and feathering 
both men and women, smashing furniture, 
breaking up funerals, interrupting divine mass, 
battering passersby, all of these were said to be 
part of an ordinary day for the Shiners. 


Martin Hennesey,’ a Shiner, foreman for one of the 
lumber companies, was a singing, fist-swinging 
Irishman. Hennessy ached to encounter the great 
champion Montferrand. One of the verses in the 
ballad he was constantly composing about himself 
were: 


Oh, Montferrand of the strong foot 
Will hear from me. 

I'll hunt him and catch him and 
He'll fall like a tree. 


Hennesey’s chance came when Joe, on company 
business for Bowman and McGill, went into a 
work camp near Buckingham, Quebec. He was 


> Probably the same Henneseys who were lumbermen and hotel- 
keepers from the Fort Coulonge area. 
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wearing a new beaver hat given him by his boss, 
Mr. Bowman. When his work was completed, 
Montferrand, as usual, stopped by the village inn. 
There he found himself in the presence of twenty 
or so Shiners, with Martin Hennesey amongst 
them. The men had been drinking before 
Montferrand arrived, and, although the banter 
about his classy hat was friendly at first, it quickly 
became provocative and disagreeable. Hennesey 
strode up and squashed Joe’s fine hat. 


“Why do you stand up to me today when I am 
alone?” Joe asked. “When my men are with me, 
we never see you.” 


Hennesey responded by cursing les Canadiens. 
“All right, then,” said Joe. “A toute faire! En garde!” 


With these words the barroom doors were closed 
by Hennesey’s men. 


“You think you’ve got me trapped,” Joe yelled. 
“T’ll show you!” 


He realized that, in a room full of people, and 
hostile people at that, he had to measure his 
movements very carefully. When he moved 
slightly out of the ring, or backed up, Hennesey’s 
men rained kicks on him so hard that he retained 
traces of them all his life. They went fifteen 
rounds before Montferrand smashed Hennessy 
like a baked apple. Hennesey was slow to 
provoke a Canadien after that. He was killed a few 
years later in a pistol duel. 


To get from Bytown to Hull in those days one had 
to cross the Ottawa River by a bridge which 
earlier was made of rope, but in Montferrand’s 
time, of oak. He made the trip often, mainly to 
court a young woman, Cecile Courval. 


Where the bridge crossed, all navigation was 
interrupted because of the chasm made by the 
Chaudieére Falls. One day in 1829, hearing that 
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Montferrand was on his way to Hull, more than one 
hundred and fifty Shiners prepared an ambush for 
him on the Quebec side of the bridge. In those days, 
at each end of the bridge there was a little shop with 
a door that closed its end of the span. The Shiners 
bribed the woman who ran the shop on the Ottawa 
side to lock her door as soon as Montferrand had 
passed through. 


Montferrand, approaching the bridge, somehow 
became suspicious, an instinctive awareness, an 

intuitive sense of danger he had developed from 
years of being constantly on the alert in the bush 
and on the river. 


“Have you seen anyone around?” he asked the 
woman in the shop. : 


“No one,” she replied. 


Montferrand headed off alone across the 
footbridge. When he was halfway across, the one 
hundred and fifty Shiners appeared in front of 
him, blocking his passage. No fool in the face of 
those kinds of odds, Joe turned to flee. But the 
woman had already shut the door. When 
cornered, Joe’s style was to attack with a ferocity 
which froze his opponents and, the more cornered 
he was, the more ferocious his attack. 


He made the sign of the cross, called on the Holy 
Virgin and attacked the Shiners. 


They backed off for a moment, Igng enough for Joe 
to grab the nearest, smallest one and use him as a 
flail to knock the whole first row of Shiners flying. 
Then, picking up these bowled-over and dazed 
enemies, he tossed them, right and left, into the 
boiling cauldron of the Ottawa River. Just as Joe 
was about to pick up the last of his distraught 
opponents and throw him into the rapids, the man 
made the sign of the cross, begging for mercy. 


“Go by,” said Montferrand and, letting the 
supplicant go behind him, charged again into the 
phalanx of Shiners. They retreated. But just at that 


moment, Montferrand felt a sharp blow on the 
back of his head, and wheeling, confronted the 
man he had so gallantly let by. With one blow Joe 
laid him low, seized him by the waist and hurled 
him into the white waters. 


Spectators had gathered on the Hull shore to 
watch the Battle of the Chaudiére Bridge, as it 
came to be known. Witnesses said, afterwards, it 


was a scene of mayhem with blood flowing on the 


bridge and bodies floating downriver. The 
remainder of the Shiners retreated along the 
Aylmer Road, and Montferrand, bloody and 
battered, crossed to the cheering crowd and his 
waiting lady. 


Many are the river legends about Joe 
Montferrand. One day, it is said, using a chain, he 


hauled ashore a boat that was floating on the river 


behind a building at Bytown. It took five men to 
put it back into the water. And just shortly after 
the Battle at Chaudiére Bridge, Montferrand, 
skidding a cage by the Chaudiére Falls, rescued 
from drowning a young man from Epiphanie. It 
was the giant’s eleventh rescue from the river. 


After the fight on the Chaudiére Bridge, the 
Shiners, with a killer thirst for revenge, waited for 
Montferrand in gangs. His superiors, fearing for 
his life, warned him that he was never to go about 
in either Hull or Bytown alone. But Montferrand 
grew careless and one day found himself encircled 
by Shiners on the banks of the Rideau. An 
accomplished swimmer, he quickly took to the 
river, prepared to swim across. But there on the 
bark opposite waited another band of enemies, 
some say armed with pistols. 


“Holy Mary, Mother of God!” said Joe, fervently 
looking upwards. “There is only one way to go!” 


And he headed downriver toward the Rideau 
Falls. Two hours later, all of Bytown and Hull had 
heard that the great Joe Montferrand had been 
swallowed up by the Ottawa River. But 
Montferrand had not spent years on the river for 


nothing. In 1613 Samuel de Champlain had 
written of the Rideau Falls, “This fall rushes with 
such impetuosity that it leaves an arcade with a 
depth of almost four hundred feet. The Indians 
pass underneath, as a game, without getting 
wet.” 


Joe had simply slipped in under the curtain of the 
falls, hidden until his enemies tired of watching, 
and within an hour, was quietly changing his 
clothes and recounting the adventure at the 
Ottawa Inn owned by a friend, d’ Agapit 
Lespérance!* 


History has left us with some snatches of insight 
into the other sides of Montferrand’s character. 
As one might have expected, handsome, gigantic 
and charming as he was reputed to have been, he 
certainly was a favourite of the ladies in every 
place he ever set foot and he, on his part, was 
probably quite a “ladies’ man,” as they say in the 
country. 


Cecile Courval, living in Hull in the year 1908, 
still blushed at the age of ninety-seven when she 
heard Montferrand’s name, still spoke of him 
with a fond twinkle in her eyes. He was an 
incomparable dancer. He played the fiddle 
when the occasion called for it. It is said that 
when he entered a room all eyes turned in his 
direction and silence fell. 


That he did not marry until he was in his sixties 
was normal for the men of the woods. Many of 
them were not the marrying kind, but, more 
important, the transient life they led, moving 
from camp to camp, away in the bush for 
months at a stretch, living on the verge of death 
all the time, made marriage with them unfair to 
any woman. 


* A. P. Lespérance kept an inn on Clarence Street in Ottawa. For 
more information see Georgette Lamoureux, Bytown and ses 
pionniers canadien-francais, 1826-1855. 
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each end of the bridge there was a little shop with a 
door that closed its end of the span.” It is only 
speculation, of course, but it seems likely that the 
little shop run by the woman who was bribed by the 
Shiners to close her door on Montferrand would have 
been very close to the area of Mrs. Firth’s Tavern. 
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A W.H. Bartlett print of the Chaudiére Bridge in the 
time of Joseph Montferrand’s Battle of the Chaudiere. 
The Shiners who were thrown off the bridge by the 
French-Canadian giant must have been very good 
swimmers to have survived that white-water 
cauldron of eddies and currents. 


One of the most spectacular white-water displays on 
the Ottawa River course, Chaudieére Falls is situated 
at the city of Ottawa. Pioneer of the Ottawa area and 
one of the first, if not the first, entrepreneurs to enter 
the timber trade, Ruggles Wright built the first 
timber-slides around Chaudiere Falls to eventually 
expedite the passage of millions of feet of square- 
timber to the coves at Quebec City. It was on the 
first flimsy Chaudiére Bridge that Joseph 
Montferrand fought his famous battle with the 
Shiners. 
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Throughout the country Montferrand had a 
reputation for gallantry, as well as wide 
generosity which sometimes exceeded his purse 
and caused him trouble. These two 
characteristics combined, one fine day, to 
produce one of the incidents for which he is 
most famous. Joe and his men were moving 
upriver, returning to the woods for the winter’s 
work. As usual he was buying the rounds, or 
“paying the treat,” as they said then, in every 
hotel and inn along the route, for they all knew 
that drink was not allowed in the lumber camp 
and that “the next one” might be their last until 
spring. Montferrand spent his last cent at Chez 
Roussel. Then, somewhat farther upriver, he was 
confronted by a new stopping place, the Inn of 
the Pretty Widow. This was “the last chance” 
and Joe felt honour-bound to stand the rounds 
once again. But he had spent all his money. 


“Will you honour my credit until the spring, 
Madame?” Joe asked the Pretty Widow. 


“Yes, indeed,” replied the mistress of the inn. 
“And why would you do that?” 


“Because it is easy to see that you are a man of 
your word,” she answered. 


“In that case,” said Joe, “I should like to leave 
my calling-card for you.” 


“If you wish, Monsieur.” 


“Rangez-vous, mes enfants.” Joe called out to his 
men. 


When they had made a circle around him, he 
hurled himself into the air and slammed the 
marks of his caulk boots on the ceiling of the Inn 
of the Pretty Widow. Her fortune was made from 
those marks on the ceiling. People came from 
miles around to drink in her tavern and see the 
calling-card of the giant Montferrand. 
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Montferrand’s deeds of strength overshadowed, 
but perhaps did not outnumber, his deeds of 
kindness and charity. After the Rebellion of 
1838, the Montreal prisons were filled with 
political prisoners, far more than they could 
adequately hold. When word came to 
Montferrand that the prisoners were hungry, he 
and his friend, Francois Laviolette the butcher, 
went from door to door in Montreal, begging 
charity for the prisoners so that they might feed 
them. Even the English, it is said, gave to this 
cause out of their respect and admiration for 
Montferrand. It goes almost without saying that 
les Canadiens gave out of adulation for their hero. 


Montferrand was a devout Catholic, although 
his popular image was that of a larger-than-life- 
man who feared neither God nor the Devil. In 
actual fact, before every encounter, Joe invoked 


Most of the early Canadian shanty-men and 
rivermen were of French and Irish origin and 
therefore predominantly Roman Catholic. Isolated 
miles from anywhere in the lumber camps for months 
at a time, regular mass was an impossiblity for these 
men. In time, saddle-bag or itinerant priests 
travelled from camp to camp. As well as delivering 
spiritual messages, these priests acted as mail- 
carriers and wrote letters home for men who were 
illiterate. Joseph Montferrand was reputed to be a 
serious Roman Catholic and it is said that, whenever 
he was within walking distance of a Roman Catholic 
church, he wheeled his men out en masse to have 
their sins confessed and their journeys blessed. 


the help and blessing of the Holy Virgin. Even 
to his most free-thinking companions, he never 
tried to hide his belief in a power beyond his 
mortal self. It is said that he never allowed his 
men to go to bed during the month of May 
without saying their beads; and always, when 
his boom was anchored anywhere near a 
Catholic church, he took them to Sunday mass, 
leaving only the cook to guard the logs. Friends 
sometimes chided him for refusing to fight for 
the sake of fighting, but he always replied, “I 
promised my mother and the Holy Virgin to 
only respond if I saw a wrong being committed, 
an unmerited insult, or the strong oppressing 
the weak.” 


After 1840 Montferrand no longer went into the 
forests of the Upper Ottawa Valley but worked 
for various timber barons as foreman on their 
rafts going from Bytown to Quebec City. During 
that period, he took up challenges from many 
illustrious opponents: Big Alex Crepeau; 
O’Rourke, the boxing champion of Montreal; 
Tommy and Jimmy Ling. In his encounter with 
Jimmy Ling, it is said that Montferrand lifted 
him up with such force that his head broke two 
planks in the ceiling. When Julien San-Pitie 
surprised Joe at night in his sleep, he fought him 
in a hotel-yard, bare-footed and in his long 
underwear. Joe threw Gilmore, the boxing 
champion of North America, down a bowling 
alley; and Big Baptiste Dubois was deaf for life 
after Montferrand hit him during a fight. When 
one hundred Shriners set out to stop the 
Blessing of the Bell at Buckingham, Quebec, 
Montferrand dispersed them. When they came 
back to burn down the church, he finished them 
off. 


It is said that Montferrand lost only one battle in 
his lifetime and that was because one of his feet 
got caught between the planks of a boom. The 
celebrated fighter Letendre from Sorel had 
always hankered for a chance to fight 
Montferrand. His opportunity came one day in 
1843 when Montferrand was alone on a log 


boom anchored off Sorel. Letendre sneaked up 
behind Montferrand and grabbed his throat, 
intending to choke him. With a supreme effort, 
Joe got loose from the assassin’s grip, but his 
foot slipped between two planks of the boom 
and he couldn’t pull himself free to face his 
treacherous opponent fair and square. Letendre 
attacked and knocked Montferrand down again 
but when Joe arose, his foot still caught, the roar 
he let out or the look on his face must have 
terrified the cowardly man. He fled. Several 
weeks later, when Montferrand was in Montreal 
again in the Rue des Allemands, a friend came 
up and warned him that Letendre was in port 
boasting of a victory. 


“T’ll get that coward,” Joe vowed. All day long, 
they say, Montferrand prowled the quays and 
dockside taverns, his challenge to Letendre 
echoing through the streets. If he found him, 
history has not recorded the outcome. 


At the age of fifty-four, Joseph Montferrand 
conceded that age was slowing the champion of 
les Canadiens. From his earnings on the river, he 
had done what every lumberman in those days 
had to do to prepare for his old age—saved 
enough money for “rainy days.” Despite his 
generosity and extravagance, he had managed 
to put away enough to keep himself 
comfortably. He returned to Montreal, and there, 
on March 28, 1864, at the age of sixty-two, in the 
Church of Notre-Dame de Montréal he married 
Esther Bertrand. 


The French-Canadian historian, Benjamin Sulte, 
described Montferrand in retirement: “I 
remember running into him in the streets in 
1860 when he lived on his property at the corner 
of Rues Sanguinet and Mignonne, heading off 
on his daily walk to the Bonsecours Market, well 
put together, head high, laughing face, erect, 
imposing as Judge Monk, having a word for 
everybody, playing out his life. One foot he was 
above the crowd and his beautiful face shone on 
the faces of those who followed him. His first 
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stop was with the butcher, who acclaimed him 
and gossiped with him. Then he headed off 
along the rows of farmers’ carriages, teasing the 
women, bantering with the men, saluting all 
along the line-up with hearty greetings. He 
often went by carriage, and his horses were 
superb. When he spoke with animation, he was 
still the beautiful boy of 1830, no ostentation, all 
heart and generosity.” 


In 1864, two years after his marriage at the age 
of sixty-two, Joseph Montferrand died. He was 
buried in Notre Dame Des Neiges Cemetery. A 
son, Louis, was born a few months later, and 
Esther Montferrand died shortly after the birth. 
Louis was raised by an uncle, Monsieur J.B. 
Lamontaigne. Nine children were born of 
Louis’s marriage to Agnes Fournier, but only 
three survived him at his death in 1896 at the 
age of thirty-one. 


The house at 152 Rue Sanguinet where Joseph 
Montferrand lived his later years is gone now. 
But there are descendants of Joseph 
Montferrand living in Montreal today. 


Historian Benjamin Sulte, a Canadian of French 
descent, recorded and preserved the details of 
the life and feats of the great Joseph 
Montferrand. Partly because Sulte was writing 
in French, the legends of Montferrand have long 
been firmly embedded in the imagination of the 
Francophones of eastern Canada. 


Writer Harry J. Walker was instrumental in 
preserving in the English language the authentic 
folk-tales of Montferrand. For many years, from 
the thirties to the sixties, Walker wrote tirelessly 
for the Ottawa Journal, recording for future 
generations the history of the Ottawa Valley. Long 
before the tape recorder became a writer’s tool 
and extension of the “writing arm,” Walker was 
listening to the old-timers and writing down their 
stories for his Journal series: stories of the Seven 
Frost Brothers, still known as “The Terror of the 
Ottawa River”; Alexander MacDonnell of Sand 
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Point, “King of the Four Rivers”; M.J. Heney “The 
Irish Prince” of the Northlands; Archibald, the last 
Laird of MacNab; the Shirreff of Fitzroy Harbour; 
Mountain Jack Thomson of Portage-du-Fort, Big 
Jim MacFarlane of the Clarendon Front. Walker 
was a most important part of the development of 
legend in the Ottawa Valley; very often he 
provided the crucial link between oral and 
written tradition. Valley historians, folklorists, and 
writers are all indebted to him. 


The evolution of the Montferrand legend was 
further pushed forward by storyteller and . 
songwriter, B.V. Bedore, an Arnprior resident 
who grew up listening to the old shantymen in 
the lobby of his father’s hotel: to old Jimmy 
Connolly “one of the best teamsters McLachlin 
ever had”; Barney Williams, another old 
McLachlin man; Jack Mooney, an old McLachlin 
man who bartended for the Bedores; to Jack 
Taylor, Joe and Mick McHale, Donald McLeod. 
Mr. Bedore also listened to and learned from 
old-timers Mark Billings, Dom George, and John 
Dunnigan in the Balmoral Hotel at Barry’s Bay. 


In the evolution of legend in the Western World, 
following the death of the hero, there generally 
occurs a quiescent period in which the stories 
appear to be nurtured. It almost seems as 
though there has to be a stage of absorption by 
the culture of the feats of the hero, as though his 
contemporaries have to have time in which to 
grow old, sit around the fire, and endeavour to 
pass on their tribal tales to the oncoming 
generations. 


If the hero has enough stature and has 
sufficiently caught the imagination of the people 
of the culture, this quiescent period is followed 
by a resurgence of storytelling, both authentic 
folklore and the devised and embellished fake- 
lore. During this period, by some mysterious 
process, usually through writers who appear as 
“instrument,” the stories pass from oral to 
written tradition. 


In his time, Joseph Montferrand was a Colossus 
astride the Ottawa River, living his life and 
performing his feats in both Ontario and 
Quebec, amongst Canadians of both English and 
French descent. The infiltration of his legend 
was therefore dual-cultured and bilingual. And 
somewhere, somehow, in the evolution of that 
legend, through usage, familiarity, even 
fondness, the French “Montferrand” was given 
the English bastardization “Mufferaw.” Other 
examples of this anglicization commonly 
occurring in the Ottawa Valley are: The Swisha 
for Des Joachims; snie for channel; The Snows 
for Chenaux; Shaw (Falls) for Les Chats; 
Laidlaw for Lamelin; Rongy Fongy for Roche 
Fondu; Saw-Saw for Samson. 


In his book, Pioneers of the Upper Ottawa, Anson 
Gard documented Captain Currie’s anglicization 
from Montferrand to Mofero, substantiating 
again the transition from oral to written 
tradition, as well as the linguistic changes from 
French to English. But no one has yet accurately 
documented the anglicization from Montferrand 
to Mufferaw, the commonly-used bastardization 
and one which was given further publicity 
through B.V. Bedore’s song, “Big Joe Mufferaw,” 
and through his self-published tales of the giant. 


In a taped interview for CBC in 1972, Mr. Bedore 
tried to describe how he originally made up his 
Tall Tales of Joe Mufferaw. 


“There are three different things, kinds of things 
that I do really. One is the actual fact. This Big 
Pine (series), it’s factual. It tells the story about 
the shanty, the work there, the drive and this 
sort of thing. The Tall Tales of Joe Mufferaw—well, 
they’re not exactly based on anything. I could 
tell you how I started that one. You see, it was 
about 1950, I guess. I was in Toronto. I was 
working there in the Department of Tourism 
and this one girl was always asking me 
questions and I was always giving her answers. 
I usually didn’t have the answers so I would just 
make up one. There was a map always sitting in 


front of me there and she’d ask me certain 
questions like, ‘How come Georgian Bay?’ You 
know. So I told her the reason Georgian Bay was 
there was because one time Joe Mufferaw was 
bringing a timber-drive down the Great Lakes 
and as he came down it got real windy, a sort of 
hurricane, and he got worried about his timber, 
so he just went in to shore and pulled chunks of 
shore right out and shoved his logs in there to 
keep them out of the big wind. And that’s how 
Georgian Bay came to be. 


“Td tell her different stories like that, you see. I 
told her how Joe Mufferaw built the Laurentian 
Mountains, how when Joe was ploughing down 
the river with his moose, he turned his moose’s 
horns into antlers, turned the moose upside 
down, and ploughed the Ottawa River and then 
kicked the fur up on the far side. And what 
happened there was she copied these things 
down, and when I left next spring, she handed 
me a whole sheaf of papers and I remember I 
brought these home and took them all out and 
looked at them and expanded them a bit—I had 
maybe ten or twelve stories and Ross Smith of 
the Journal (Ottawa), he wanted to publish some 
one time and he wanted them all cut, so I cut 
them down again and since then I’ve got—oh, I 
don’t know—maybe fifty or sixty stories. 


“Now for the Joe Mufferaw stories. What 
happened there, a fellow suggested to me, ‘Why 
don’t you tie these stories into some person like 
Johnny Chinook and make it typical Ottawa 
Valley?’ So I said to myself, ‘Now who the hell 
can I find that would be that?’—so I 
remembered those old shanty fellows in the 
hotel when I was young, how they used to say 
when somebody was going down the street in a 
great big fur coat, ‘There goes old Joe 
Mufferaw’, or they'd say to some little gaffer, 
‘Come here, Little Joe Mufferaw’, and so there’s 
always Mufferaws in the mind, you see... “ 


Mr. Bedore was correct. There were always 
Mufferaws in the mind; for the past 160 years, 
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the stories of the renowned riverman have been 
retold and passed down the generations in both 
languages throughout Ontario and Quebec. 


In a taped interview in 1979, the late Carl Bailey 
of Calabogie, a third-generation shantyman who 
could remember stories his grandfather had told 
him, recalled the tales he had heard of Big Joe 
Mufferaw. 


“Joe Mufferaw, he was just a legend. There really 
was a big Frenchman, a fightin’ man, named 
Montferrand, but he wasn’t near the man the 
legends cracked him up to be. One time 
Montferrand was camped below Calabogie at the 
McIntyre Place. The men were often out in tents 
there, camping during the drive. Black snakes 
would get in them and everything—well, 
anyway, there was this fighter at Calabogie and 
he heard that Mufferaw was camped below him 
and he went down this night and woke him up 
and said, ‘I hear you’re the best man in this 
country. How would you like to try me?’ So 
Mufferaw got up and they went out and got at it. 
And after awhile the fighter from Calabogie yells 
out, ‘Hold on a minute. I think I woke up the 
wrong Frenchman!’ That’s a true story. And I 
heard another time he went down to Ottawa with 
a load of square timber and they brought out a 
big Negro for to beat Mufferaw. They brought 
him out on a chain. And they said that Mufferaw 
jumped him and kicked him on the head and 
killed the Negro. . . . Oh, that’s the way they 
fought! Anything goes. Gouge, kick, bite, any 
way that they could win.” 


On tape some people told how they had friends 
who had known Joe Mufferaw. One of these was 
Bob Stewart of Point Alexander above Pembroke; 
Mr. Stewart's family has been in the lumber 
business there for three generations. 


“Alphonse Clouthier never backed away from 
anybody. I remember the night when Alphonse 
and Pete Laporte were going to fight. I got 
talking to Alphonse afterwards. He worked for 
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the Hydro Line and he was about fifty-five then 
back in 1948. He told me there that he was a 
great friend of Joe Mufferaw—he (Alphonse) 
must be about seventy now.” 


Janet Stewart Carmichael, genealogist and 
museum curator in Arnprior, Ontario, is a 
descendant of first settlers along the Ottawa 
River, of Alexander Stewart who came in 1818 
and of Sara Miller who was the daughter of one 
of the original Laird MacNab’s settlers. Her late 
husband’s people, the Carmichaels, were also 
descended from MacNab’s first settlers. Like Mr. 
Bedore, Mrs. Carmichael has listened all her life 
to stories told by the old folks, including ones 
about Joe Montferrand. 
“I get tired of people telling stories about Joe 
Mufferaw and how he was never beaten. My 
grandmother McGregor told me about one time 
he was very badly beaten in Arnprior. Most of 
the Stewart men were long and strong. But the 
longest and strongest was probably my great- 
uncle Jimmy Stewart, Grandfather Stewart's 
brother. There were fourteen in the family, three 
girls and eleven boys. Now, Mufferaw, my 
grandmother said, was always picking on 
somebody he was sure he could beat. He would 
go from hotel to hotel when he was in town— 
there were about eight hotels in Arnprior at that 
time—and there was always somebody getting 
beat up. Now Mufferaw was big and strong but 
the Stewarts were very fast. They were really 
good for fighting. But they never looked for a 
fight unless somebody beat up somebody 
belonging to them—in an unfair fight. Neil and 
Johnny and Jimmy Stewart heard one day 
Mufferaw was in town. So they all went 
downtown. They didn’t go down to pick a fight 
but they watched to see Mufferaw pick a fight 
with someone. And when he picked a fight with 
somebody that couldn’t defend themselves, the 
Stewarts stepped in. Neil and Johnny stood as 
guards and Jimmy did the fighting. My uncle 
beat Mufferaw up so badly that the next 
morning they walked back to Arnprior from 


Sand Point to see if he was still alive. It was on 
their minds that they had maybe killed him. 
Mufferaw left Arnprior and never came back 
again. That happened sometime between the 
1850s and 1860s. They got rid of him. He always 
picked on some little guy and they decided to 
get rid of him.” 


Rick Durocher of Fort Coulonge, Quebec, was the 
fourth and the last generation in his family to go 
into the bush for the Gillies Lumber Company of 
Braeside, Ontario. On tape before his death in 
1979, he talked of some of the great fighting men 
of his times, including Joe Montferrand. “At Fort 
Coulonge there were some Hudsons there that 
along with the Frosts were supposed to be top 
men. I think those are great stories. They weren't 
any better than anybody else. You just have to be 
crueler to be a great fighter. And they were. In my 
time when they were taking the rafts down the 
river to Quebec to load them onto the barges, the 
foreman was supposed to be the pilot and the 
boss of the raft. If anybody got on that raft and 
beat him, they took his place. That was the Rule 
of the River. The foreman had to fight all the time. 
Where would you go to get the Law? He had to 
be the Law. That is why Joe Montferrand always 
won. He had to. After Joe Montferrand won a 
couple of big fights, everybody wanted to beat 
him. They wanted the big name. 


“Well, certainly Montferrand lived! And the 
Hennesseys. Three or four generations ago there 
was some tough Hennesseys. But they weren't 
abusive. They were gentlemen. So were the 
Frosts, mind you. But sometimes fighting was 
the only pastime they had.” 


Writing to the author from Winnipeg January 25, 
1978, Mrs. Elinor Woods, a lady in her seventies, 
further substantiated the continuity of the 
folktales following in the wake of the life of 
Giant Joseph Montferrand. “My parents, Samuel 
Stephen Dickson and Jean Grant, were born in 
Pakenham, Ontario, in 1872 and 1874 but they 
all came West in the early part of the century 


and the name Calabogie seemed to be to me the 
name of a paradise lost as I heard my uncles 
and aunts recall the stories of long ago. Then 
your book, I Come from the Valley, was sent to me 
for Christmas and I experienced frequent surges 
of joyful recognition of familiar names, both of 
persons and places. And never anywhere else 
had I seen or heard mention of Joe Mufferaw, 
except by my father and uncles, who used to 
swap stories about this character (who was very 
real to me) with knee-slapping enjoyment.” 


In the same letter, Mrs. Woods talks of the 
“teasing which was merciless of the young, or 
they’d say to some little gaffer, ‘Come here, little 
Joe Mufferaw, while I pull your ear.’” 


In a further letter to the author, Mrs. Woods 
contributed other Joe Mufferaw stories. 


“A story I remember now was of Mufferaw 
going to the post office to ask for a letter. The 
postmaster asked him how he spelled his name, 
to which came the reply, ‘J-o-e M . . . say, if you 
can’t spell Joe Mufferaw, you better shut up 
your dam’ pos’ office!.’” 


Another descendant of one of Laird MacNab’s 
first settlers, the late Neil Campbell of Calabogie, 
told another Montferrand story. For some years 
Mr. Campbell, along with members of his family, 
ran Murphy’s Hotel in Calabogie, a lumberman’s 
stopping place, situated right on the shores of 
Calabogie Lake. Unfortunately, the old hotel was 
another Ottawa Valley heritage building lost to 
all future generations when it was destroyed by 
fire in 1979. One might suspect Mr. Campbell’s 
Montferrand story arises indigenously from his 
experiences at Murphy’s Hotel. 


“Whenever Joe Mufferaw came into a hotel 
people would run up to him and say, ‘So-and-so 
wants to fight you.’ And he would say, ‘Send 
them in.’ As they came in, he would take a 
horseshoe and bend it. They would flee and he 
would straighten it up.” 


Bt 


Known in its 150 years of history as “Le Castor,” 
“l’Hotel du Castor,” and “Beaver House,” this 
historic Ottawa Inn was one of the many stopping 
places of the river giant Joseph Montferrand. The 
Castor Hotel is also one of the multitudinous 
drinking-places in Canada which claims to have been 
frequented by Sir John A. MacDonald. The hotel is 
now part of the “Mile of History” in Ottawa on 
Sussex Drive. The interior has modernized but the 
exterior restored to its original by the National 
Capital Commission. 
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Joseph Montferrand as Joe Mufferaw is now 
firmly woven into the fabric of life in the Ottawa 
Valley. He is a popular figure in Santa Claus and 
Winter Festival parades and almost annually 
appears as an entry in the National Capital 
Commission Ice Sculpture contest on Dow’s 
Lake. His story and picture turn up on 
placemats in Ottawa and Hull restaurants and, 
in particular, on those of the Raftsman Tavern in 
Hull, a favourite drinking spot of University of 
Ottawa students. 


The historic Castor Hotel, where Joseph 
Montferrand used to rendezvous with friends, is 
now being restored by the National Capital 


Commission on Ottawa’s Mile of History, Sussex 
Promenade. Some restoration authorities are 
pushing for a statue of Big Joe Mufferaw to 
welcome the clientele of Castor House and to 
dominate the “drinking-town” of nineteenth- 
century shantymen. 


As in almost everything else, we are late with 
our legend-making in Canada. Canadians are in 
the very rare position of being able to document 
the evolution of a national legend, perhaps a 
peripheral and hidden advantage for being so 
much “slower on the draw” than the Americans. 
This is something I was trying to do in I Come 
from the Valley—namely, to make it apparent that 
we were in the enviable position of being able to 
watch this evolution of our Valley legends, such 
an important part of our cultural heritage. 


The story of Joe Mufferaw has now passed into 
the stage which I am pleased to call “open 
season” or public domain. This means very 
simply that various storytellers will now appear 
and tell his story in their own way, according to 
the sieve of their own experience, personality, 
and talents, with their own unique 
embellishments, twists, and additions. For 
Joseph Montferrand, the man of his times, and 
Joe Mufferaw, the present-day legend, are both 
big enough now to fire the imaginations of 
many writers and storytellers and to become a 
permanent part of our legendary storehouse. 


In his book Tree and Leaf, J.R.R. Tolkien, one of 
the greatest living faerie storytellers, has a very 
apt image to describe this stage in the evolution 
of a story. He says, “Speaking of the history of 
stories and especially of fairy stories, we may 
say that the Pot of Soup, the Cauldron of Story, 
has always been boiling and to it have 
continually been added new bits, dainty and 
undainty.” Tolkien goes on to use King Arthur 
of the Round Table as an example of this 
inevitable process. He writes, “It seems fairly 
plain that Arthur, once historical (but as such 
perhaps not of great importance) was also put 


into the Pot. There he was boiled for a long time, 
together with many other figures and devices of 
Mythology and Faerie and even some stray 
bones of history (such as Alfred’s defence 
against the Danes), until he emerged as King of 
Faerie.” 


It seems easy to project Joe Mufferaw into the 
future on these terms and under these 
conditions. Already the original song written 
about Joe Mufferaw has been appropriated by 
another songwriter and sent, under his name, 
around the world in a slightly different version 
from the original. New writers will arrive on the 
scene and throw new bits and pieces into the 
pot of Joe Mufferaw Soup. A hundred years 
from now, nobody will know, as they say in the 
Valley, “where the truth lies.” And it probably 
will not matter. Only a fool, when presented 
with a great soup, will ask to see the bones of 
the ox out of which the great soup was made. 


Pe 
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[ the year 1823, accompanied by clansmen 
and a piper in dress plaids, a Scottish chieftain 
of haughty mien and awe-inspiring stature 
descended the gangplank of an immigrant ship 
at Quebec City. From the mement he put foot on 
Canadian soil, the Laird Archibald MacNab was 
to be the central figure in a drama ultimately 
assuming Shakespearian proportions and 
spanning seventeen years of conflict in Renfrew 
County, Ontario. 


That day on the docks at Quebec, MacNab’s 
colourful disembarkation in full chieftain’s 
regalia caused considerable stir amongst the 
dockside loafers and immigration officials. But 
little did they suspect that, behind him in 
Scotland, lay a nasty flight from his creditors, 


Feudal lord of MacNab Township from 1823-40, 
Laird Archibald MacNab was sprung from giants. 
His uncle Francie from whom Archibald inherited his 
clan title was a Titan so imposing that Sir Francis 
Raeburn begged to paint him. The great artist had to 
wait ten years to finally get Francie standing still 
against “a backdrop of highlands and heather.” 
Roland Wild, one of the biographers of Archibald, the 
Thirteenth Laird, also accorded giant stature to this 
clan leader. But the painter of Archibald’s portrait is 
unknown and, alas, no Raeburn. The oil now hangs 
in Dundurn Castle, Hamilton, the former residence 
of Sir Allan MacNab, “the other MacNab.” 


ARCHIBALD MacNAB 


The Giant of MacNab Township 


and little could they guess that he was already 
brewing plans for the transference of a medieval 
feudal system to Upper Canada. 


The prologue for Laird MacNab’s unfolding 
tragedy in Canada was set two centuries before 
on his ancestral ground in Scotland. At Yuletide 
in 1612, Findlay VIII, Chief of MacNab, glared 
with blue-eyed anger from the windows of his 
Highland home, Eilan Ran, as the whole valley 
of The Dockhart, the road to Perth, and the 
village of Killin filled up with snow. 


“Where is my whisky?” the kilted giant roared 
as the servants scattered. 


For seven days, the snows had blocked the 
valley roads. The Bachelor, the Laird’s one- 
gallon flagon, sat empty and he had had to 
resort to the lowly “usige-beathe” brewed on the 
estate. Three days from Christmas! And, worse 
than that for Scottish tradition, ten days from 
New Year’s! A growing shortage of food was 
secondary. 


The pacing giant wheeled quickly at a sound 
outside the great doors of the entrance hall. But 
it was not the voices of his returning servants or 
the jingling of the harness of the pack horses. It 
was an agitated hammering. Findlay VIII 


be) 


himself opened the door to a manservant, 
beaten, bloodied, and fallen to his knees. 


MacNab grabbed him and held him up in the 


air. 
“Tell me!” he roared. 


“It’s the MacNeish! As we came along the road, 
they fell upon us. They have taken all the 
whisky to the Island near to Glentarken.” 
Findlay’s face turned the flame colour of his 
beard. The commotion gathered the chief’s wife 
and his twelve sons, the weakest of whom was 
said to have been able to drive his dirk through 
a two-inch board. The eyes of the Laird swept 
over them, one after the other. He spoke slowly. 
“The night is the night, if the lads were the 
lads.” And he stalked from the hall. 


According to Clan MacNab history, the 
MacNeishes had always been troublesome. After 
the Battle of Glenbultacher, only thirty of 500 
MacNeishes had survived, and these became 
caterans and robbers, sallying forth from and 
retreating to Neish Island, a little dot in Loch 
Earn. It was their last stronghold, and, 
particularly in wintertime, a kind of 
impenetrable fortress. To this island the 
MacNeishes had fled with their stolen MacNab 
whisky. 


With 700 years of clan pride flowing in their 
veins, the twelve sons of the Eighth Laird of 
MacNab took up their father’s challenge and 
made their plans to attack at night while the 
MacNeishes were defenseless with drink. They 
drew lots. Dirked, belted, and fortified with raw 
home brew, the four chosen MacNabs moved 
out into the persistent storm. Neish Island was 
eleven miles away. Surrounding Neish Island, 
Loch Earn was still open water and, on a night 
like this one, rough, cold, open water. The four 
brothers chose the sturdiest, lightest boat. 
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With Smooth Ian as their leader, through storm 
and biting wind, up shepherd’s paths and across 
gigantic snowdrifts, the MacNab boys carried 
the family barge. Near Glentarken, it is said, 
they began to sing. They had done the 
impossible. The night was the night and the lads 
were the lads. 


Stealthily, the MacNabs pushed the boat to the 
shore of Loch Earn, launched it and rowed 
quietly and swiftly for Neish Island. Light was 
shining from the little fortress; the sound of 
revelry came faintly across the freezing waters, 
increasing in intensity as the boat drew near. 
Smooth Ian led the way and issued the orders. It 
was his dirk which thundered on the timbers of 
the MacNeish door. 


“Open up!” 


Silence from within. Then the question, “Who’s 
there?” 


“Who would you like least to hear?” bellowed 
Smooth Jan. 


“Smooth Ian MacNab.” 


Using a tree trunk, the MacNabs smashed in the 
door. Within moments eleven MacNeishes, 
including the head of the clan, lay dead or dying 
on the floor. 


“A trophy for the Laird!” Smooth Ian cried, and 
took for himself the head of the chief of the 
MacNeish. It is said that, wild with revenge, the 
MacNabs poured the good Scotch whisky both 
over themselves and into themselves, then made 
the incredible journey home like savages, 
dragging kegs of whisky and the gory prize. 


Clan history does not record whether the Laird 
was more pleased with the head of the 
MacNeish or the return of his stolen whisky. But 
it is told that Smooth Ian cast the victor’s trophy 
at his father’s feet with the words, “Dread 


Nought.” This phrase became the Clan MacNab 
motto and, from the deeds of that night, were 
derived the modern arms of the MacNabs. 


Through a series of red-bearded giants, the clan 
descended to Francis, the twelfth chieftain and 
the most famous of them all. Known simply and 
affectionately as “Francie,” he was a fighting 
Highlander, so imposing that Sir Francis 
Raeburn begged to paint him. Indeed, the great 
artist waited ten years before he finally captured 
Francis standing still against a background of 
Highlands and heather. 


A host who never really began to discourse with 
his guests until the first flask of whisky had 
been downed; a brawling, “three-bottle” man 
who could drink the ablest imbibers under the 
table in record time; a majestic six-foot-three 
(seven with his bonnet on), Francis incited a 
chronicler of his day to write, “Goliath of Gath, 
Alexander, Caesar, the Grand Mogul himself, all 
were insignificant beside the MacNab!” Another 
said that he was a “bacchanalian, the likes of 
which was never to be expected again.” 


But it was with Francie the Great that the 
MacNab estates began to fall into disrepair and 
the MacNab finances to be overspent. So far as 
is known, Francie never married, but the 
number of red-haired children who called him 
“father” has confused clan historians. 


Because of Francie’s lack of legitimate offspring, 
Archibald, son of Robert MacNab of Borain, was 
“given the nod” when the Titan lay on his 
deathbed. Along with a few other MacNab 
chieftains who had died close enough to home 
to be buried in the clan burial grounds, the 
twelfth laird was laid away on the Island of 
Inchbuie. His nephew-heir inherited estates that 
had dwindled to a mere one thousand acres and 
a debt of £35,000, most of it to the Breadalbanes. 


Francie died in 1816. Within the next eight years, 
by keeping up with the MacNab reputation for 


hospitality, and indulging his own expensive 
tastes acquired in high society during his years 
as a law student in Paris and London, Archibald 
managed to accumulate further debts to the 
extent that his creditors decided to join forces 
and serve him with a writ. 


Wild Francie would have barricaded the doors 
and sent his henchmen out in armed bands to 
scout for the invading writserver; or worse still, 
as it is said sometimes he did, hanged the 
scoundrel from a tree outside the lodge. But 
Archibald, sensing a change in the tenor of the 
times, realized that to stand and fight was folly. 
The militia was already on the road; there was 
only one thing to do. He bolted. 


With a faithful retainer, Dugald MacNab (and 
Dugald’s savings), the thirteenth Laird fled 
through the glens by night to the house of a 
clansman, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who was 
honour bound to take his cousin in. Into the 
small hours, the three pondered the dilemma. 
Where was MacNab to go? Scotland could no 
longer contain him. Dr. Hamilton suggested 
Canada. It was still “a rubbish heap for 
consignments of failures, perfect home for the 
needy or disreputable scions of aristocratic 
families, and various rough diamonds.” 


Archibald may have boarded ship in London, a 
fugitive from writ-servers and militiamen and a 
chieftain who had brought ignominy upon his 
clan. But thirty days crossing the Atlantic 
changed both his attitude and his demeanour. 
What happened to MacNab and Dugald on that 
overseas journey? It is more than a likely 
possibility that they overheard discussion of the 
land-grant system in Canada: land was virtually 
free for the asking and was granted in 
accordance with one’s social status. 


How much could a clan chieftain ask for and 
expect to get? Since news travelled very slowly 
in the 1820s (if at all), they could anticipate a 
long period before anyone in the new land 
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would learn MacNab’s story. They agreed that 
first impressions were of paramount importance 
and decided to invest some money to impress 
the motley pioneers. 


When MacNab stepped off the gangplank at 
Quebec City, he was once again a majestically 
imposing Highland chieftain in full regalia. 
Dugald hired two young muscled dock loungers 
who, along with Piper James McNee, would 
make up MacNab’s retinue. This entourage 
spread rumours about MacNab’s vast holdings 
in his native land, his reputation for generosity 
and hospitality, and his search in the new land 
for opportunities for his clansmen. 


Quebec society felt itself fortunate to have a visit 
from such a beguiler. The ladies and gentlemen 
who feted MacNab had no means of knowing 
that, back in Scotland, the bailiff was still 
making surprise visits to Kennell Lodge. The 
first news creditor Breadalbane had of MacNab 
was from a Montreal newspaper describing the 
testimonial dinner given by Montreal’s “Upper 
Ten” to the “Great Highland Chieftain, 
Archibald, Thirteenth Laird MacNab.” 


It was in Montreal also that MacNab had his 
initial encounter with the distinguished and 
influential Bishop Alexander MacDonnell of 
Glengarry, friend of all immigrants without any 
distinction as to social standing or creed, and 
the first to describe for MacNab the lands on the 
Upper Ottawa. MacDonnell showed him proper 
procedures for finding one’s way through the 
labyrinths of the reigning Family Compact and 
promised to use his considerable influence. 


MacNab spent a week charming Montreal 
society and the heads of government 
departments. With his retinue he then moved on 
to Glengarry, where they visited Bishop 
MacDonnell for a fortnight. Armed with an 
introduction from MacDonnell himself to 
Governor Sir Peregrine Maitland, MacNab 
journeyed on to York where, on October 15, 1823 
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he applied formally for a township covering 
81,000 acres adjoining Fitzroy, recently surveyed 
by P.L. Sherwood, and containing thirteen full 
concessions and four broken ones. There, the 
Laird intended to re-establish the Clan MacNab. 


Certain administrative objections arose to 
MacNab’s application; an astute government 
official noted that MacNab’s intent to charge his 
settlers rent might lead to complications and 
injustices. But Maitland, an aristocrat who 
believed that the colonies were made for men 
like himself (and MacNab) to rule, and 
captivated by the wit and conviviality of a new 
face on a somewhat dull social scene, overrode 
all objections. ‘ 


Archibald celebrated with a party at a local 
hotel. After seeing a very unsteady governor to 
his carriage, he called for his piper, James 
McNee. In the wee hours of the winter morning, 
the “Pious of York” were roused from their beds 
with the wild notes of “The Gathering of the 
Clan,” as a small noisy entourage in Highland 
regalia moved through the pre-dawn streets. It 
was the first time the worthy citizens’ sleep had 
been broken by MacNab’s carousing; it would 
not be the last. 


The following day, a sober MacNab wrote the 
good news to his clansman, Dr. Hamilton at 
Lenny in Scotland. 


Dear Lenny; 


You see I have followed your advice. And I am 
happy to state that the Laird of MacNab was 
restored the dignity of his clan. The most proper 
reception greeted myself and my counsellor and I 
have pleasure in reporting that the Governor of 
Canada has very properly invited me to take 
possession of a large territory, to administer it on 
behalf of the government, and to lead there so many 
of my people as are willing to come. I shall be 
writing to you in some weeks to ask you to act as 


agent for their transportation, etc., and will give 
you further news. I will not rest content until I see 
around me my people, on their own land, under the 
control of their own Chief. 


(Signed) 
MacNab. 


On November 5, 1823, the Executive Council of 
Upper Canada gave official notice that it had set 
apart a township in the Ottawa Valley for 
settlement under MacNab’s direction. . . “The 
place will be called MacNab!” he roared. 


Sometime within the next nine months, MacNab 
travelled by steamboat up the Ottawa to the 
mouth of the Madawaska, near where Arnprior 
stands today. There he chose the site for the 
headquarters of the MacNab restoration in the 
New World. As with most immigrants, his 
subconscious reached out for something on the 
landscape that would give him the security of 
familiarity. He found it. The Chenaux Hills, Lac 
Des Chats, the Madawaska, even a little creek 
reincarnated the Highlands, Loch Tay, and the 
Tay River. 


Recruiting French-Canadian labourers at 
starvation wages from a neighbouring 
settlement where times were hard, Archibald 
built a log mansion fit to house the MacNab. A 
magnificent terrace overlooked the Ottawa 
River. There he made plans for harnessing 
waterpower and building gristmills and 
sawmills. His schemes incorporated, as well, the 
enormous virgin pines that towered above his 
new lodge. He had been long enough in the 
land to realize the timber potential in those 
mysterious groves. Philemon Wright had taken 
his first rafts of squared timber to Quebec City, 
and Alexander MacDonnell had already 
established his timber barony a few miles 
upriver at Sand Point. 


The official document arrived September 15, 
1824. MacNab’s legal mind quickly turned the 
contents to his own plans. The conditions of 
settlement were: 


1. That the Laird could allot not less than a 
hundred acres to every family taking the oath of 
allegiance. 


2. The power of recommending an extension of 
such grant lay with him, the Governor, and 
would be extended to such families “whom it 
deemed prudent to encourage.” 


3. The township was under his sole direction for 
eighteen months, when the progress of the 
experiment would be examined by the 
government with a view to further extension of 
the grant. 


4. Patents might be issued to any of the settlers 
on certificate from the Laird stating that “the 
settling duties are well and truly performed” 
and his claims on the settlers arranged and 
adjusted. 


5. The conditions entered upon by the Laird and 
each settler shall be fully explained in detail and 
a duplicate of each agreement be lodged in the 
office of the government. 


6. That the settlers pay the interest on money 
laid out for their use by the Laird, either in 
money or produce, at the option of the settler. 


7. The settler shall have the liberty to pay up the 
principal and interest at any time during the 
first seven years. 


MacNab read the document, showed it to 
Dugald, and locked it up for fifteen years! 


He immediately wrote to Dr. Hamilton to 
superintend the embarkation, in April, of twenty 
Scottish families with three months’ provisions 
each and a passage ticket. In his turn, he would 
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provide transportation in Canada, meet the boat 
in Montreal, escort each settler to his allocated 
lands, and supply provisions after arrival. 


On April 19, 1825, The Niagara sailed from 
Greenock with eighty-four men, women, and 
children headed for MacNab Township. Some 
were driven out of Scotland by hard times and 
the Land Closures; others regarded clan loyalty 
as a first priority and chose to follow their chief 
into the wilderness. Six weeks later the MacNab 
settlers arrived on the quay at Quebec City to 
the heart-soothing sound of McNee’s pipes and 
the welcome sight of Laird MacNab. Towering 
on the shore in his chieftain’s bonnet, with its 
three feathers waving against the Quebec skies, 
he greeted them with warm words and whisky. 


It was almost summer when the MacNab 
settlers started out on their two-hundred mile 
trek to MacNab Township, by open barges or 
batteaux from Lachine, suffering cruelly from 
the hot days and cool nights. At Pointe Fortune 
they left the flatboats to travel overland. 
Contrary to promises, MacNab had contracted 
with Daniel McLachlin (he was later to become 
timber baron McLachlin) to provide ox-carts for 
the baggage only. The settlers with their 
families, including small children, had to make 
the journey from Lachine to Hawkesbury on 
foot along a narrow “blaze,” through 


unremitting swarms of mosquitos and blackflies. 


At Hawkesbury, the group boarded the old 
Union, the only steamer on the Ottawa at that 
time. The journey to Hull took two days and a 
night. They proceeded upriver to the Chats. 
After a terrifying portage on foot around these 
rapids, there was finally a break in the 
seemingly unending forest as they beheld 
Kennell Lodge. After a hideous journey of 
twenty-eight days from Quebec, MacNab’s first 
settlers were to be part of one of the last feudal 
systems to be established in the western world. 
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A photograph taken in his later years of John 
Carmichael, son of James Carmichael and Mary 
Sinclair, husband and wife who came out from 
Scotland in Laird MacNab’s first group of settlers 
and signed the document binding them to their leader 
as his serfs. As a small boy of six years, John 
Carmichael was one of the group of eighty-seven 
pioneering pilgrims who walked from Montreal to 
Aylmer on that historic two-week journey through 
swamp, bush, blackflies, mosquitos, cold nights, and 
hunger. At Aylmer, Quebec, they boarded a steamer, 
the old Union, and went up the Ottawa River by 
water to Arnprior. There MacNab met them. 


Well-preserved, the log house of Peter Campbell, one 
of the Last Laird MacNab’s original settlers, still 
stands on the road from Burnstown to Renfrew, 
Ontario. The log barns are falling into disrepair. 


MacNab kept the settlers for the night at 
Kennell Lodge, putting some of them up in 
tents, feeding them roast venison, warming 
them by the mammoth fireplace. The next 
morning, the men lined up to make their marks 
on documents which bound them as vassals to 
their lord. Only Alexander Miller and Alexander 
McIntyre could write their names. They both 
questioned the conditions of the agreement, an 
act for which they later would both suffer 
persecution. 


And it was a rather remarkable document: 


I hereby bind myself, my heirs and successors to 
give you the said land free of any quit rent for 
three years from this date, and also to procure 
you a patent for the same at your expense, upon 
your having done the settlement duties and 
your granting me a mortgage upon said lands, 
that you will yearly thereafter pay me, my heirs 
and successors forever one biel of wheat or 
Indian corn or oats of like value, for every 
cleared acre upon the said lot of land in name of 
quit rent for the same in the month of January 
for each year. 


Signed and sealed, 
Archibald MacNab. 


The document was signed by heads of families: 
James Carmichael, Donald Fisher, Peter 
Campbell, Peter Drummond, James Robertson, 
Alexander MacNab, James McFarlane, Duncan 
Campbell, James McDonald, Donald 
McNaughton, John McDermid, John McIntyre, 
Peter McIntyre, Donald McIntyre, James 
McLaurin, Peter MacMillan, James Storie, James 
McFarlane (Crief), Alexander Miller, Malcolm 
McLaren, and Colin McCaul. 


The immigrants then fanned out to their lands 
within the borders of the eighty-one thousand 
acres of MacNab Township. The three 
McIntyres, James McFarlane, James McDonald, 
and Donald McNaughton went seven miles up 
the Madawaska River to what was later called 


Genealogist and amateur historian Janet Carmichael 
of Sand Point, Ontario, here holding ancestral 
photographs. On the left is Mrs. Carmichael’s great 
grandmother, Agnes Anderston Stewart whose 
husband, Archibald, was a first settler at Arnprior 
and pre-dated the arrival of the Last Laird MacNab. 
On the right are Mrs. Stewart's twin sons, Archie 
and Peter, born 1840. There were eleven boys in the 
family including Jimmy who is reputed to have been 
the only man in the Ottawa valley who ever beat 
Joseph Montferrand. 


the Flat Rapids Settlement. James McLaren went 
to the borders of Horton, later known as 
Lochwinnock, and the others took land near the 
Dockhart Creek close to the chief. 


With help and advice from the few settlers who 
had already squatted in the area—the 
Campbells, the Stewarts and the Goodwins— 
they built their log shanties. But it was too late 
to clear land and plant for the following harvest. 
The provisions supplied by Dr. Hamilton for the 
ocean voyage had long ago run out, and none 
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were forthcoming from MacNab, although he 
had agreed at Lenny to provide necessities for a 
year. They asked their chief for food to tide 
them over. He refused. They asked for 
permission to go out of the township to work. 
He graciously gave it. They dug potatoes, 
worked as labourers for neighbouring settlers 
who were already established in Nepean and 
Beckwith Townships. It was surely from these 
experiences that some of the MacNab people 
caught the first drift of the independence and 
democratic freedom denied to them. 


As the settlers fought off starvation—some of 
them subsisting on a few potatoes—MacNab 
played the social lion in Montreal and York and 
the Grand Laird at Kennell Lodge. In his book, 
The British Dominions of North America the early 
historian Joseph Bouchette describes his visit to 
the laird’s board. 


“We cannot pass over in silence the 
characteristic hospitality that distinguished our 
reception by the gallant chief, when in 1828 we 
were returning down the Ottawa, after having 
explored its rapids and lakes as far as the Grand 
Calumet. To voyageurs in the remote wilds of 
Canada, necessarily strangers, for the time, to 
the sweets of civilization, the unexpected 
comforts of a well-furnished board and the 
cordiality of a Highland welcome fell upon the 
soul like dew upon the flower. The sun was just 
resigning to the moon the empire of the skies 
when we took leave of our noble chieftain to 
descend the formidable rapids of Les Chats. As 
we glided from the foot of the bold bank, the 
gay plaid and cap of the noble Gael were seen 
waving on the proud eminence and the shrill 
notes of the piper filled the air with their wild 
cadences. They died away as we approached the 
head of the rapids. Our caps were flourished 
and the flags (for our canoe was decorated with 
them) waved in adieu and we entered the vortex 
of the swift and whirling stream.” 


If it was likely that some of the free spirit of 
other settlers had begun to rub off on MacNab’s 
serfs, it was even more probable that the more 
assertive ones had eyed the timber stands as a 
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cash crop. But MacNab had forbidden them 
even the sale of the trees they had laboriously 
cut to make way for their first log shanties. 


Alexander Miller first defied him, selling his 
timber to a neighbouring lumberman, Jack Brill. 
MacNab descended on Brill and ordered him to 
desist immediately. The story of that encounter 
is still told in the Ottawa Valley. 


“And who are you, coming in to my house 
without my welcome?” Brill demanded. 


“I am The MacNab of The MacNabs!” 


“And I am Jack Brill of the Brilliants. If you 
don’t lift your skirts and clear out in five 
seconds, I'll have your head.” Brill moved 
menacingly towards the laird, his axe upraised. 


Dumb with fury and amazement, Archibald 
turned and left. For days, they say, he drank in 
his lodge, brooding on the insult, planning 
revenges which were to echo down the years in 
MacNab Township. And in York he poured into 
Sir Peregrine Maitland’s ears such a tale of 
Brill’s wrongdoings that Brill had to pay the 
entire amount of duty due on the timber he had 
bought from Alexander Miller. 


For his revenge on Miller, MacNab had to wait 
until the following spring when the man came 
again to ask permission to work outside the 
township. With road building fer MacNab, and 
working out as a labourer, Miller had not yet 
had sufficient time to clear enough of his own 
land to make it produce for his family’s needs. 


“I have only six week’s supply of food left for 
my wife and children,” Miller pleaded. 


“T’ll not give permission,” declared MacNab. 
Without it, Miller signed on as farmhand for 


William and John Thompson of Nepean 
Township. MacNab had him arrested in the 


field, claiming that he owed £80 and that his 
departure from MacNab Township constituted, 
according to the law of the Family Compact, a 
criminal offense. Miller retorted that, according 
to his agreement signed with Dr. Hamilton at 
Lenny, he owed not a penny to the laird for 
seven years after signing. 


Miller was jailed in Perth for six weeks while his 
family starved. The news finally reached loyal 
friends in the Flat Rapids Settlement: John 
McIntyre, James McFarlane, Peter McIntyre, 
Donald McNaughton and James McDonald.’ 
The five men set out on foot for Perth, a distance 
of sixty miles, to go bail for their beleaguered 
countryman. But, as he was to do time and 
again, MacNab bluffed the courts and bribed the 
magistrates. The case against Miller went the 
way of the power elite; the settlers were forced 
to pay £50 each and costs, a staggering sum for 
men with no cash crops and but little land yet 
cleared. From then on, they also were marked 
men, as was Mr. James Mclaurin, who loudly 
espoused Miller’s cause and, as a consequence, 
had to leave the township for a new lot close to 
the little village of Renfrew. 


Writers and archivists maintain that, up to this 
time, MacNab’s only goal seemed to be to return 
to-Scotland with enough money to repay his 
debts, reclaim the MacNab lands and redeem 
the lost pride and prestige of the clan. But when 
a stranger arrived at Kennell Lodge bringing 
news that the last MacNab holdings in Scotland 
had been sold at public auction, it is said that all 
changed. The traveller related how the 
remaining land had gone to the chief creditor, 
Lord Breadalbane, without so much as a 
contrary bid and how the Edinburgh bailiffs had 
pulled out of the lodge some MacNab 
relics-furniture, a few tattered banners, faded 
tapestries. Inchbuie, the ancient burial place of 
the MacNabs, alone was left untouched. 


° According to Mrs. Janet Carmichael of Sand Point, Ontario, her 
great-grandfather, Alexander Stewart, put up the money which 
these men took to Perth for bail. 


His dream of redeeming the MacNab name and 
lands shattered, the laird brooded alone for days 
with the Bachelor.’ Those around him said that 
when he turned outwards again to his world on 
the banks of the Ottawa, even his face was 
altered. From then on it seems he was invested 
with a diabolical resolve to expand the only 
kingdom he had left. 


He called Dugald and told him that he had 
decided to serve writs on all five men who had 
gone bail for Alexander Miller. 


“TI will show them that they must pay. I am lord 
here!” 


Since their arrival at Quebec City together, 
Dugald had been MacNab’s only confidante and 
loyal, trusted, supporter. But this was too much. 


“MacNab, you are going too far this time!” 


“This time! The land is mine and all the people 
on it!” 


“I warn you, this is Canada. The settlers are 
beginning to suspect... ” 


“Out! Out! I don’t need you!” 


Dugald went. And from that moment there 
seemed to be no tempering of the laird’s 
attitudes, no gentling of the fever for revenge. 
Dugald turned from closest ally to most 
powerful enemy; he alone was armed with 
secret knowledge but was pinioned on the 
mutual guilt he shared with his chief. He was to 
remain for some time in the limbo of indecision. 


The men who had gone bail for Miller lived in 
the Flat Rapids Settlement along the 
Madawaska. Mosquito-infested bogs and 
swamps and only blazed footpaths through 


° An ancient Clan MacNab drinking-vessel reputed to hold a gallon 
of whisky. 
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deep forests combined to make searching and 
finding difficult enough. But when the settlers 
banded together in a plan of passive resistance, 
writ-serving became virtually impossible. 


Anthony Wiseman of Perth, the first writ-server, 
was completely confounded by a series of 
musket shots and blaring ox-horns, giving ample 
warning to the six men and their families. Even 
when Wiseman finally did make his weary way 
to their clearings, the log cabins were deserted. 


When MacNab imported professional “blister- 
servers” from York, they too were led astray. 
Lashed by the laird’s anger, they returned to 
civilization with tales of witching in the woods. 
It was two years before any of the writs could be 
served. In the meantime, McDonald, McFarlane, 
and McLaren had fled the Township and 
retreated further into the Ottawa valley 
wilderness. 


About this time, an anonymous complaint 
against MacNab was received in York by Sir 
John Colborne, the new governor appointed to 
succeed MacNab's old ally, Sir Peregrine 
Maitland. MacNab had already been down to 
York, toasted Sir John, flattered his wife, told 
him ribald stories, and drunk him under the 
table, so that Sir John, as Maitland before him, 
was “in his hand.” The letter-writer complained 
of MacNab’s illegal actions in juggling deeds for 
settler’s lands, described his tyranny, and asked 
that the government review the conditions of its 
grant to MacNab. 


A devout member of the Family Compact, 
believing absolutely in the power elite, Sir John 
did not trouble to investigate the charges, but 
passed the letter on to MacNab who, in his turn, 
hesitated not a moment before accusing 
Alexander MacNab, a settler who had shown 
considerable spirit and defiance, of the 
authorship of the letter. 
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Back in Scotland, the traditional powers of the 
clan chieftain had enabled MacNab to perform 
manifold functions as magistrate-priest, meting 
out his own “justice,” imposing fines and 
sentences, performing marriage ceremonies and 
baptisms. MacNab had continued to play these 
roles in Canada. In this case, acting as 
complainant, witness and lawyer, the chief sent 
Alexander MacNab to jail in Perth, where he 
was to remain for six weeks awaiting trial. 


At the spring assizes, not only did the Perth 
lawyers throw the case out of court but they 
laughed MacNab out as well for his unorthodox, 
indeed primitive, attempt at a one-man 
judicature. However, none of them had the 
courage to question how the laird had come to 
have such unlimited power over one man, and 
no one demanded that compensation should be 
paid to Alexander MacNab for his wrongful 
imprisonment. Nevertheless, the settlers were 
jubilant; they had finally won a round. 


In May 1825, according to the conditions of his 
grant, MacNab should have given the 
government a full report on his two-year 
stewardship over his eighty-one thousand acres. 
But none was made by MacNab and none 
demanded by the officials. A government 
inspector was sent out in 1830 to investigate 
conditions in MacNab Township. He had the 
audacity to report back that he “found the 
settlers generally less comfortable than those in 
other Townships and far less adyanced in 
settlement.” Poor soil, he said, was partly to 
blame for this, but also there were “grievous 
complaints against MacNab and the terms of 
their contract with him and his treatment of 
them.” 


To throw the authorities off the scent, the chief 
quickly reduced the annual quit-rent from a 
bushel to half a bushel of grain per cleared acre 
of land. On the other hand, whenever a settler 
offered to clear up his debt with MacNab so that 
he could have the deed to his land, the chief 


then demanded the passage money and 
expenses, with accrued interest. So long as he 
could keep the settlers as helpless tenants, he 
could continue to make his fortune out of the 
timber on their lands. For the settlers’ part, there 
seemed to be no way to win. 


MacNab had discovered that, if he attracted 
more settlers to MacNab, he could make 
application to the government for five thousand 
more acres of land. He wrote the Laird of Lenny 
in Scotland asking him to recruit again, but 
word had already spread overseas, no doubt in 
settlers’ letters home, describing the laird’s 
activities in “the Land of the Free.” Dr. Hamilton 
gave a definite refusal. Undaunted, MacNab 
went to Montreal where, as the Clearances’ 
continued in Scotland, the Scottish emigrants 
poured off the ships at Quebec City. They suited 
MacNab’s purposes on two counts; they were 
desperate for a place to call their own again, and 
they had paid their own passage out. MacNab 
caught them on the docks, charmed them with 
whisky and promises, and had them sign their 
bonds on the spot. 


In this way he induced the Hamiltons, the 
Wilsons, and the Airths to locate in his 
township, bonded to pay a half bushel of wheat 
per acre to MacNab and his successors in 
perpetuity! Not until they arrived up the 
Ottawa, did they discover that land in Canada 
was being taken up without any bonds or rents 
or tithes.* 


By 1830, MacNab had over sixty Scottish 
families in his enclave on the Ottawa, the last 


’For a full account of the tragic Land Closures in Scotland during 
the nineteenth century see The Highland Clearances by John 
Prebble. 

* Airth family history records that Henry Airth and his wife 
Marion Park set sail for Canada in June 1827, and along with the 
Wilsons and the Hamiltons were met by Chief MacNab to be 
escorted to the MacNab settlement. Henry Airth disagreed with 
the chief, left, and took up land near the second chute of the 
Bonnechere, Lot 25, Concession 6, Horton Township. He was the 


first settled farmer in what became the town of Renfrew. Later he 


became the first senior magistrate of Renfrew County. 


group bound to pay him two barrels of flour for 
every two hundred acres of land cleared. As 
well as Scots, other ethnic groups were arriving 
on the Upper Ottawa. And, for a time, it was an 
Irishman who became another thorn in the side 
of MacNab. An early Arnprior newspaper 
account tells how Hugh McGonigal and 
Archibald MacNab clashed and then became 
friends: 


The Irish, too, had something to do with the 
fashioning of the community and conspicuous 
among those who came from the Emerald Isles 
in that long ago and set themselves down in the 
newly-constituted township of MacNab, where 
the picturesque Chief had already sought to rule 
inflexibly as he once did on his Kennell estate in 
Scotland, was Hugh McGonigal, who with his 
pretty colleen, Margaret McLachlin, came from 
County Donegal about the year 1828 and some 
three years later gave gaiety and buoyancy to 
the few settlers who already bore the heavy 
yoke of Chief MacNab’s rigorous irascibility. 
There was more “dancing on the green” and 
laughter and merriment once the McGonigals 
came and, if there had to be a little skirmish 
once in a while by way of diversity, sure an’ the 
Irish lad from the hills of Donegal could show 
them a trick or two with the shillelah. 


The story goes on to say that William 
McGonigal, the eldest son of these early Irish 
pioneers, was born in 1829 on the present site of 
the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa. Sometime 
presumably after the birth of this child, Hugh 
journeyed to the new township and asked that 
lots be set aside for him. But the chief refused 
him land unless he signed the usual bond, 
binding him and his heirs. 


Hugh would not accept this at all. 


“Well, now Mister MacNab,” he began (knowing 
well the chief’s repugnance for the designation), 
“but ain’t that dacent of ye. That’s the very 
thing that druvus out of Ireland, God bless her, 
and if ye think you’re goin’ to bind me body 
and soul to a rapscallion like yourself for a bit 0’ 
land, I’ll be saying the top o’ the mornin’ to ye. 
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Ye can kape yer land, Mister MacNab, and bad 
cess to ye.” 


And Hugh McGonigal returned to his pioneer 
cabin on the Hill. The newspaper story 
continues; 


Some months later, Hugh McGonigal chanced to 
meet George Buchanan. Mr. McGonigal told 
Buchanan of his stormy interview with Chief 
MacNab and together they journeyed to Perth to 
examine the land patents and they discovered a 
timbered lot of one hundred acres for which 
there was yet no locatee. Historians are not clear 
as to how the matter was effected, but Hugh 
McGonigal returned to Arnprior, procured the 
hundred acres which became known forever 
afterwards as the McGonigal Section, and it 
comprises a goodly portion of the present 
corporate limits of Arnprior. Hugh McGonigal 
and Chief MacNab afterward became intimate 
friends, although the former, more than once, 
roused the ire of the Laird by reminding him, 
“Begorra, and shure I naither signed yer ould 
bond nor moved ferninst the lot.” 


With his clansman Dugald MacNab gone from 
his circle, MacNab had only his friend, giant 
Alexander MacDonnell, timber baron from Sand 
Point, to welcome to his board and drain the 
Bachelor with him on evenings at Kennell 
Lodge. Of course, there were all sorts of river 
travellers, government officials, traders, and 
lumbermen whom he entertained according to 
his whim. As whisky took its hold and his 
temperament worsened, it was said that often 
these guests would find a great spread of 
hospitality in the evening and a grim dismissal 
in the morning. Sometimes, it is told, out of 
loneliness and moodiness, he would take in a 
beggar out of the night and pretend he was 
royalty come to stay. 


MacNab had had little communication with his 
wife in Scotland since that night when he turned 
tail and fled the bailiff. No doubt, he knew 
women casually in York and Montreal, in 
Renfrew, Arnprior, Sand Point. The tale is still 
told in the Ottawa Valley that one time when 
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MacNab was riding past some settlers’ houses at 
Sand Point, Ontario, he came upon two young 
lads fighting in the dust of the village road. 


“But I’m the laird’s son!” one cried out. 
“No! I’m the laird’s son!” the other replied. 


Whereupon MacNab leaned down out of his 
saddle and pulled the two apart. . . 


“Don’t fight, my lads,” he said. “Ye both are!” 


In his loneliness and growing darkness of spirit, 
MacNab took up with his housekeeper, a 
woman named Catherine Fisher, who reputedly 
had come with him one time when he returned 
from a spree in Quebec City.’ It was said that she 
could match him “drink for drink and blow for 
blow.” 


In 1843 Catherine produced a son, Allan Francis. 
Since his wife in Scotland had borne eight 
children who had all died in infancy, Archibald 
was delighted. He flaunted the child throughout 
the settlement and showered favours on its 
mother, going down to Montreal to buy trinkets 
and treasures, celebrating the birth there with an 
orgy of drinking that paled all others before it. 


But as always he combined business with 
pleasure. He scouted for more settlers so that he 
could expand his landholdings. Fhere he had 
met the Buchanan brothers, George and 
Andrew—strong, young, ambitious. And they 
had money. MacNab immediately claimed them 
as relatives by way of a maternal grandmother 
through the Laird of Lenny, Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton. 


“We were thinking of setting up a sawmill or 
gristmill—maybe going into the lumbering 
business,” said the Buchanans. 


*In a taped interview one old-timer from the White Lake area said 
this is false, that Catherine Fisher was a nurse who came out with 
MacNab and was invaluable in the community as a midwife. 


“Why not look around the Valley of the 
Madawaska for your site, then?” MacNab 
suggested. 


The Buchanan boys were royally feted at 
Kennell Lodge; McNee piped them into dinner, 
and a large staff of servants, marshalled from 
the area to give the impression of grand living, 
served them at table. 


Over the imported wines, MacNab made his 
case. He told the Buchanans how the 
Madawaska, swift and never frozen, offered an 
ideal site for their proposed mills, how he 
would give them land with full timber rights in 
exchange for a percentage of their profits. This 
was a marked change from his dealings with 
earlier arrivals, but MacNab cannily sensed a 
difference in the Buchanan boys; they were not 
simple men who marked their official papers 
with an “X.” 


At a banquet the following evening, MacNab 
gave the Buchanans a free deed of land (land he 
had obtained by reshuffling several Ross 
families and filching their holdings). He would 
secure the deed from the government later. The 
Buchanans were to pay him £300 annually for 
the privilege of cutting his timber, in a three- 
mile limit on the Madawaska. 


MacNab’s intuition about the Buchanan boys 
had been right. They refused to move a bale, or 
unload a cart, or start a man working, until they 
had the deed in their hands. The laird hedged. 
The deed contained proof that he had 
appropriated the lands through his own twisted 
system of “justice.” The Buchanans waited him 
out. The laird made his first real mistake. He 
acquiesced. The document was in the hands of 
strangers, and clever ones at that. 


The Buchanan brothers’ arrival lifted the spirits 
and eased the load of the MacNab settlers. The 

eristmill and sawmill meant that the weary and 
downtrodden settlers no longer had to travel 


long distances by foot to have their flour 
ground, or buy some sugar; Buchanan’s store 
and tavern became a welcome social centre, the 
first one the settlers had known." 


The Buchanans took to marrying, and George 
brought home as his bride Fannie Powell, sister 
of John Powell, lawyer and MP. When Powell 
came from York to visit his sister and meet his 
in-laws, he became curious about MacNab’s 
feudal system, started to investigate, and 
discovered that The MacNab was merely an 
agent of the government. 


Powell immediately advised the Buchanans to 
withhold all payment of dues to MacNab. 
Delving deeper, Powell found that MacNab was 
selling the same land twice and then renting it 
out the third time round to lumbermen for 
timbercutting. A legislator of integrity, unbought 
and unbribed, one of the new young ones who 
was to bring down the Family Compact, Powell 
was outraged on behalf of his in-laws and of his 
countrymen. The Buchanans’ annual payment of 
three hundred pounds was not made on the 
grounds that MacNab did not own the land. 


“The land is mine and all men on it!” 


MacNab in high rage went to the law. The 
Buchanans immediately charged him with 
illegally renting out their land to lumbermen to 
take off timber. The first round went to them. 
Then came the question of ownership of the 
land itself. The arbitration was complicated and 
drawn out. The Buchanans had to fight because 
they had sunk all their capital in the enterprises 
now in jeopardy; MacNab had to fight to 
maintain his position. 


" George Buchanan was also an active entrepreneur at Bytown, 


where he had built a timber slide at Victoria Island, on the south 
side of the Ottawa. On May 21, 1836, the Bytown Gazette reported: 
“The new slide to facilitate the passage of timber at the Chaudiére 
Falls was opening on the 16th instant, and the first crib run.” 
Being placed to better advantage than the slide previously built 
by Philemon Wright, Buchanan’s slide proved to be a great boon 
to the lumbermen and soon outstripped its competitor. 
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The case dragged on: MacNab winning one 
round, the Buchanans, the next. From 
homestead to homestead, runners would spread 
the news, hope rising and falling in the hearts of 
the anxious settlers as they anticipated, out of 
the Buchanan case, a bloodless and lawful 
ending to their misery and the ultimate 
assertion of their rights as free men in a free 
land. 


Lawyer Powell hovered on the fringes of the 
case, marvelling at the power of one man over 
so many. 


The Buchanan brothers were broken and 
bankrupted, not so much by legal judgement 
against them as by legal costs and the time 
consumed in court away from their work. Their 
whole estate, including the grist and saw mills, 
was handed over to Gould, Simpson and 
Mittleberger of Smith Falls. Jason Gould took 
over the little steamship, the George Buchanan, 
owned by the Buchanans, which ran a regular 
service from Chats Lake to the Cheneaux Rapids 
near Portage-du-Fort on the Ottawa. 


The MacNab settlers were plunged once more 
into a kind of sterile regression as the mills, 
store, and inn at Arnprior fell into ruin. 


Having broken the Buchanans, MacNab turned 
upon his settlers. With renewed vigour, he sent 
his men through the timberlands of his tenants, 
cutting and slashing, robbing them of their best, 
leaving the debris and toppings strewn 
everywhere. And when Sandy McIntyre came 
claiming the deed to his land, MacNab told him 
his “settling duties had not been well and truly 
performed.” 


“Your land is strewn with toppings and 
branches,” he yelled, “a disgrace to the whole 


township!” 


Returning to an old wound long-nursed, 
Archibald decided to serve the writ on John 
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McIntyre, who had gone bail for Alexander 
Miller such a long time before. Even Catherine 
warned him that he was going too far. 


“I hear they are holding meetings at Burnstown 
and Sand Point,” she said. “You will push them 
too far.” 


“T’'ll teach them a final lesson,” the laird ground 
out. 


The annual township meeting was coming to an 
end at McIntyre’s house in the Flat River - 
Settlement when, with a posse of deputies, the 
sheriff of Perth arrived, brandishing a writ. They 
took John McIntyre prisoner, drove his cattle out 
of the barns, and, when Liza McIntyre, 
screaming and cursing, fell upon them with a 
pitchfork, made her a prisoner as well, and 
carried her off in the snows in her thin 
garments. MacNab sold McIntyre’s cattle to pay 
the expenses of serving the writ on him. 


Real fear travelled through the settlement. 
People locked their doors and retrenched. By 
low fires at night they wondered who would be 
next. They paid their rents and tithes without 
delay and muffled every whisper of protest. But 
two men, John MacFarlane and Duncan 
MacNab, decided not to sit by and wait for 
another bolt to fall out of the sky. They had 
prospered on their flat lands near Arnprior and 
were ready to repay the laird for-their passage 
money. Together they went,to Kennell Lodge, 
each bearing £80, the total they had saved to 
cover expenses plus interest accrued according 
to the laird’s calculations over the ten-year 
period. MacNab laughed them out of the room. 
“I don’t want your money. What do I need 
money for?” 


“By law we are to have our freedom!” Duncan 
roared. 


“By law!” MacNab exclaimed. “Surely you 
know by now I am the Law!” 


“We have done everything required of us,” the 
two men protested. 


“Ah, but ye have not done your share of road 
building as I have ordered to be done through 
your lands. .. .” 


Stunned and furious, the two men went out and 
joined forces with other persecuted settlers—the 
Buchanan Brothers, Alexander Miller, Dugald 
MacNab, the McIntyres. 


Whenever MacNab received a large amount of 
money from a timber sale, it was his custom to 
make an immediate excursion to York or 
Montreal. It was commonly said in the 
Township that at York “he hoodwinked the 
government” and at Montreal “he picked up 
settlers.” In July 1830, at Montreal, he enticed 
into his fold more MacNabs, the Camerons, the 
Campbells, the McKays and the McNevins, who 
took up land on the first, second, third and 
fourth concession around White Lake in good 
hardwood country. This fresh lot of settlers 
signed a bond agreeing to pay MacNab annually 
and forever, “three barrels of flour, or Indian 
corn, or oats of like value.” 


According to the papers of the late Charles 
MacNamara now in the Arnprior Museum, it 
was sometime in 1831 that MacNab perpetrated 
another perfidy which was to influence a whole 
community. In view of assorted witnesses, he 
announced the death of his dear wife in 
Scotland and wept copious tears. In actual fact, 
Margaret was still very much alive, but the 
people of MacNab took the chief’s word for it. 
In this way, he eliminated the possibility that the 
subject of her dowry might interfere with the 
growing complexity of his real estate and 
business deals. It has been suggested also that, 
in his twisted mind, he cherished the idea of 
legitimizing his only son, now called in the 
community Allan Dhu, or Black Allan. 


In the next few years, MacNab retreated to a new 
lodge at White Lake, further removed from the 
settlers’ growing hostility. His application for a 
further 700-acre land grant for Allan was quickly. 
granted by his old friend, Sir Francis Bond Head, 
who had returned to power in Toronto. He 
continued to embroil himself in a succession of 
lawsuits with three of his bridge commissioners: 
Duncan MacNab, Donald McNaughton, and 
James Carmichael; and with Allan Stewart, 
Michael Roddy, and Donald Mohr McNaughton. 
The arrest and jailing of the venerated patriarch 
Donald McIntyre, for non-payment of dues, 
created a real martyr for the settlers’ cause. 


1836 marked the beginning of the death 
struggle. Tired of Catherine and fearful of her 
influence on Allan, he threw her out of the 
house. From a trip to Montreal he brought back 
“a strange creature” named Lipsy who offered 
crawling subservience and a cruel cunning. 


But larger events were to engulf the conflicts in 
MacNab Township. MacNab still had the 
favourable ear of the government, but the 
government was in trouble. The Family 
Compact in Toronto and the Chateau Clique in 
Quebec were about to be torn apart by rebels 
and reformers like MacKenzie and Papineau. 
MacNab watched the conflicts with trepidation; 
his power pyramid depended on both céteries 
remaining in power. When electoral manoeuvres 
gave way to insurrection, he offered “his clan 
and the MacNab Highlanders to march forward 
in defense of the Country.” 


Quickly appointing his friend, Alexander 
MacDonnell, as his lieutenant colonel, on 
January 17 MacNab ordered his Highlanders to 
answer the roll call. It was a day of such wintry 
storm that he allowed the 150 men to meet in 
the shelter of MacDonnell’s stone barn at Sand 
Point. When he called for volunteers, only two 
men stepped forward—clerks in MacDonnell’s 
business. The rest had no choice but to fill 
servile positions in MacNab’s empire in civilian 
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life; they were damned if they would serve him 
in the military. Burning with humiliation, 
MacNab turned and flung out of the barn. 
Striking while the spirit of rebellion still bound 
them as one, ninety settlers made up their first 
petition to the government, outlining their 
plight under the rule of MacNab. 


Unfortunately, the petition fell into the hands of 
Bond Head, who immediately passed it on to 
that “Prince of Good Fellows,” Laird MacNab. 
Almost simultaneously, Lord Durham was 
appointed the new governor. Word spread 
throughout the townships from muddy Toronto 
that “Radical Jack,” rather than subject himself 
to political intrigues and pressures, chose to live 
aboard a steamer at the Toronto dockside. 
MacNab, determined to make one last move 
before Bond Head handed over the reins of 
government to Durham, made application for 
another ten-thousand-acre grant and dispatched 
a messenger to the capital. 


Between White Lake and Toronto, the skies 
opened and poured down a seven-day torrent 
which the settlers interpreted as an act of divine 
intervention. The messenger was two days late; 
MacNab’s application came before Durham's 
second-in-command, Sir George Arthur, as 
severe and unbending as Durham himself. 
MacNab got the bad news at White Lake. 
Undeterred, he immediately set out for Toronto 
himself to wine and dine the new governor, as 
was his wont, at the Cambrian Hotel. 


MacNab was left to cool his heels in an 
anteroom. He returned home. Undaunted, he 
applied for the five thousand acres originally 
intended as his reward by the government in 
return for his “settling duties.” 


When this application came to Sir George’s 
desk, he saw it as a fair and legal request and 
forwarded it to the surveyor-general for survey. 
The surveyor-general was none other than John 
Radenhurst, brother of Thomas Radenhurst, the 
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lawyer retained by the settlers in earlier suits 
with MacNab, 


By coincidence, when the two Radenhurst 
brothers met on a Toronto street, MacNab’s new 
application quite naturally came up tor 
discussion, Lawyer Radenhurst made a quick 
search and reported to his brother that the tive 
thousand acres had already been allocated to 
some of MacNab’s settlers! The surveyorgeneral 
bogged down the application in red tape; two 
months later, it was refused outright, 


Heartened by this refusal and by Durham's 
presence in York, the settlers in MacNab held an 
open town meeting, subscribed to a tund to pay 
legal expenses for suits brought against any ot 
them by MacNab, and drew upanother petition 
of grievances to the government, 


Durham ordered an investigation, and lawyer 
Radenhurst had some moments of real 
satisfaction in court as the embarrassing 
questions began, The MacNab scandal was 
about to break when Lord Brougham stood up 
in the House of Lords in England and delivered 
such a scathing attack on Lord Durham that he 
had no recourse but to resign, He had stirred the 
pot too well; the Family Compact, fighting for 
survival, reached out for him across the Atlantic 
and back again, Government was left in the 
hands of MacNab’s old friend, the incompetent 
Sir John Colborne, MacNab, in new plaids, was 
back in town buying goverpment favours with 
vintage wines and crude stories, 


In 1838, the second wave of rebellion broke 
across the countryside as rebels like Von Schulty 
and his American sympathizers harried the 
Canadian border. Once more MacNab called out 
his regiment, this time at Pakenham, The 
Irishmen of the area responded eagerly, but once 
again, for the same reasons, the MacNab settlers 
refused to volunteer, In his book, ‘The Last Laird 
of MacNab, archivist Alexander Fraser described 
the ensuing Doonybrook: 


The poor settlers were looked upon by the ultra- 
loyal as rebels, not only to their Chief but to 
their government; and to punish them severely 
was now the object of the Irishmen of Pakenham 
and Fitzroy. Although they numerically 
surpassed the MacNab settlers about five to one, 
the Highlanders fought bravely. They were 
compelled to retreat to Mrs. McFarlane’s old 
house, in which they defended themselves with 
the utmost resolution. Frying-pans, pokers, 
tongs, kettles, brooms, and every article of any 
solidity, were used as weapons of war. The fight 
lasted till night when both parties became tired 
of the contest; some ugly wounds were given 
and received; and a man by the name of Porter 
was so badly injured that he died ten days 
afterwards. News reached Pakenham that night 
that the rebels were totally discomfited, and that 
Von Schultz, the leader, and most of his gang 
were taken prisoners 


In 1840, seventeen years after MacNab’s arrival, 
Francis Allan, government land agent, was 
commissioned to investigate affairs in MacNab 
Township, “to visit every lot, value the same, 
and, if possible, see every settler personally and 
ascertain from him the truth or falsity of the 
complaints made to this government.” 


In his four-month long inquiry, Francis Allan left 
no stone unturned; he summed up his final 
report with the descriptive words, “wanton 
oppression and outrages on humanity.” 


MacNab has conducted the affairs of the 
township in the worst possible manner for the 
interest of the settlers or the country; there is not 
a grist mill and many have to travel fourteen or 
sixteen miles to any mill, through roads which 
in any part of the country as long settled as 
MacNab Township would be deemed 
disgraceful. 


Allan continued his report, describing the 
MacNab as a tyrant with “an arbitrary bearing 
and persecuting spirit, checking all enterprise, 
paralyzing the industry of the settlers.” In a 
final summation, he wrote: 


In fine, had the MacNab studied he could not 
have followed a course more calculated to 
produce discontent and disaffection amongst a 
people. The devotion of the Scottish 
Highlanders to their Chief is too well known to 
permit it to be believed that an alienation such 
as has taken place between MacNab and his 
people could have happened unless their 
feelings were grossly outraged. 


Unversed in the machinations of early 
government, the naive settlers fully believed 
that the Allan Report would bring swift justice 
and immediate freedom from their oppressions, 
as well as the rightful deeds to their lands. 
Privately, MacNab did indeed reel. Seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, he penned a letter to 
Sir George Arthur simply requesting the sum of 
£9,000 cash in return for which he would give 
up all his “rights against the settlers, drop his 
request for a further land grant of five thousand 
acres and relinquish his long-held timber 
rights.” 


Sir George Arthur invited the chief to an 
interview in Toronto, kept him pacing in the 
anteroom again, and then refused to grant him 
any part of his request. Finally, after a spate of 
harsh negotiations, by paying MacNab £2,500, 
the government managed to get what they now 
considered ”a hot potato” off their hands. 


At the settlers’ mass meetings held in 
MacDonnell’s sheds at Sand Point, at Leckie’s 
Hotel in Burnstown and in the hall at 
Pakenham, new faces in the crowd clearly 
demonstrated that the tide had turned. Still 
burdened by his secret, MacNab’s former 
henchman Dugald MacNab now moved openly 
amongst the settlers as one of their leaders. 
Alexander Miller and his stalwart sons, aching 
to revenge the name of their father, the 
Buchanan brothers, phalanxes of McIntyres— 
oppression seemed to have fostered their 
proliferation rather than hindered it—all these 
and many others assembled for a final axing of 
the old system. 
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The settlers tried to disguise these meetings by 
calling them “religious,” but word leaked to the 
laird that his bondsmen were gathering forces 
and congregating secretly. The story is still told 
in the Valley that he decided to attend one of 
these so-called “religious” meetings himself. 
There in the crowd was his old thorn in the side, 
Hugh McGonigal, the Irish Catholic. 


“That's no religious meeting,” he is reported to 
have said aside to Lipsy, his one remaining crony. 


At one of these meetings, orders for the year’s 
roadwork were read to the assembly by one of 
MacNab’s road commissioners. To fulfill these 
duties, some of the MacNab Township men 
would have to walk eight miles each way to and 
from work. As one voice they voted to refuse the 
order. Then a cry from the much-persecuted 
Alexander MacNab arose in the meeting-hall: 


“Seize him now and try him! Death would be 
too good for the likes of him!” 


The radicals took up the cry. 


“Yes! Yes! Let him taste justice from us!” 


“No!” stormed Alexander Miller, perhaps the 
most wronged in the group. “We have waited 
this long on law and order. Let us go all the way.” 


White Lake. But the property passed out of Paris 
hands a few years ago. 
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The house of the intrepid John Paris still stands at 


“Right!” cried George Buchanan. “Pass the hat. 
We'll get the best legal mind in the country. . . 
the tyrant is on the run.” 


They collected the princely sum of fifty dollars 
on a wooden platter—a fortune in those days— 
to fight the last feudal system in Canada. Still, it 
was not simple to topple MacNab. With all his 
power and money and lawyer’s cunning, he 
fought case after case at Perth, often winning 
totally unjust suits. 


Up to this time, MacNab’s acts of revenge, 
though cruel, had had the sanction of the law. In 
the final throes of his fall from power, he 
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This impressive Paris tombstone in the White Lake 
cemetery testifies to the fact that, in the end, Paris 
triumphed over the tyrant MacNab 


thrashed about insanely, his unreasonableness 
undisguised, when, for no apparent reason, he 
attacked a young man named John Paris. 


Paris was an ambitious fellow. He had come to 
the Township, rented land from the laird, and 
built a gristmill downstream from Waba 
Cottage, the first one in the area since MacNab 
had crushed the Buchanan brothers. Paris had 
been forewarned by friends that MacNab was 
untrustworthy and had made a clearly defined 
legal agreement to protect his investment. 


Irrationally, MacNab first forbade all his settlers 
to sell timber or sawn planks to Paris for his 
buildings. Then he decided to enlarge his dam 
at Waba and cut off the power supply to Paris at 
his mill downstream. But strangely enough— 
and the most fervently religious of the settlers 
saw the hand of God again—there was an 
unprecedented flow of water that year. Even 
though MacNab frantically nailed down more 
planks on his dam, the water flowed on down to 
John Paris and turned his millwheels. In the 
summer of 1841, MacNab nailed more planks on 
his dam and began building a gristmill of his 
own in the middle of the fourth concession. That 
year the rainfall and God were on MacNab’s 
side, and, the following winter, the wheels of the 
Paris mills began to grind to a halt. In six 
months’ time he faced ruin. 


Paris went to the settlers’ old friend, lawyer 
Radenhurst in Perth. But Radenhurst advised 
against a suit; the MacNab action established a 
precedent, he said, for which Canadian law of 
the time did not provide. Paris turned to a new 
young lawyer in town, W.O. Buell, who decided 
on two innovative measures: to try MacNab as a 
“public nuisance,” and, at the same time, to 
bring suit against him and the timber merchants 
who, at MacNab’s orders, had refused to supply 
lumber to Paris for the building of his mill. 


In The Last Laird of MacNab, Alexander Fraser, 
calls 1840 “the year of the great battle.” It was 


apt. Not only was MacNab involved in the Paris 
suits but he was also working on the ruination 
of Allan Stewart and John Campbell, as well as 
attempting to indict a whole community—at one 
time he actually preferred a charge against fifty 
of the settlers in a body! 


And, in Toronto, Dugald MacNab had 
unleashed new forces in the conflict; he had 
contacted Francis Hincks, crusading editor of 
the country’s most powerful paper, The 
Examiner. Reading the documents that Dugald 
spread before him and listening to the man talk, 
reformer Hincks realized that he had the scoop 
of a lifetime in his hands, an unbelievable 
illumination of the corrupt government, a 
weapon to ensure its downfall. 


Hincks decided to stake his reputation on the 
story, to face the resultant lawsuits if necessary. 
In November 1840, he startled his readers with 
headlines that, in those days, were considered 
sensational, “Township of MacNab—Unheard-of 
Impositions.” When Hincks followed up with a 
series of exploratory articles and searing 
editorials, attention was focused on Arnprior, 
Perth, and the lodge at White Lake, heretofore a 
shrouded and inaccessible boondock, providing 
only square timbers and a few votes. 


As anticipated, MacNab immediately served a 
writ on Hincks. But Hincks, sure of his ground, 
opened more closets and revealed to his now 
avid readers that MacNab was up on charges of 
being a “public nuisance.” With the evidence 
amassed before him, Hincks did not believe that 
MacNab would be insane enough to go to court. 


Appearing unexpectedly, a powerful ally came 
to MacNab’s side: his cousin, Sir Allan Napier 
MacNab of Dundurn Castle in Hamilton. 
Knighted for his prompt suppression of the 
MacKenzie Rebellion of 1837, an entrepreneur 
and politician in his mainstream years, Sir Allan 
had always been disapproving of his eccentric, 
attention-getting relation. But now he sensed a 
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stench and skeleton-rattling that would cast a 
shadow on his own reputation and perhaps 
endanger his political future. 


Before the Hincks exposé, Sir Allan had done his 
utmost to disassociate himself from the laird and 
his Rabelaisian activities. In her book, A Pioneer 
History of Lanark County, writer Jean S. McGill 
recounts what may be an apocryphal story: 


It is recorded that there was little love lost 
between the Chief and another famous MacNab, 
Sir Allan MacNab of Hamilton. The Laird was 
accustomed to signing the guest book of any 
lodging where he might spend the night simply 
as “The MacNab.” Visiting Hamilton, the Chief 
registered that way at the local hotel. Sir Allan 
MacNab happened to come in later and, seeing 
the entry in the register, wrote his name below it 
as “The Other MacNab.” 


“The Other MacNab,” for his own private 
reasons, found himself, on behalf of his notorious 
kinsman, forced to influence those House 
Members who were demanding to have the truth 
behind the Hincks articles. On the floor of the 
House, Sir Allan pleaded that a libel suit between 
Hincks and MacNab was pending, and that 
revelation of the government documents relevant 
to the MacNab affair would “impede the true 
course of justice.” His obstructionist tactic was 
backed by a majority of House Members. 


In the fall of 1841, a week before the Hincks- 
MacNab trial, the chief was piped into Toronto 
right up to the doors of the North American 
Hotel, where, full of confidence and in his usual 
flamboyant style, he entertained lavishly. Then, 
two days before the trial date, with long, dour 


faces, MacNab's lawyers gave him the bad news: 


Hincks's lawyers were in possession of the 
original MacNab Township documents, 
delivered to them by Dugald MacNab. 


“Betrayed by a MacNab!” the last laird groaned. 


At Hincks’s expense, a number of MacNab 
Township settlers had been brought in as 
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witnesses for the defense. Although Duncan 
Campbell, Donald Mohr McNaughton, Daniel 
McIntyre, Alexander MacNab, Andrew Taylor, 
and Dugald MacNab had all made the arduous 
and expensive journey to give evidence, 
Archibald managed to procure a postponement 
of the trial until the following spring. 


By the time the next assizes came up to Toronto, 
the spring breakup had made the roads almost 
impassable, and navigation on the lakes had not 
opened. Through MacNab’s scheming, only 
eight days’ notice of a trial date were given. 
Nevertheless, the witnesses reached Toronto in 
good time: W.R. Beresford, Francis Allan, John 
Robertson, Daniel McIntyre, Alexander MacNab, 
Duncan MacNab, D.D. MacNab, Peter 
Campbell, and Andrew Dickson of Pakenham. 
Another obstacle was encountered as, one by 
one, trial judges shied away from the difficult 
and increasingly sensational case. At length, Mr. 
Justice Jonas Jones pronounced, “I'll try the case. 
I’m not afraid of Hincks or any of the radical 
crew.” 


One after the other, the MacNab settlers rose 
and spoke in turn, some unable to repress the 
anger and hatred induced by fifteen years of 
persecution and injustice. 


“He told me the land was his!” old Donald 
McIntyre cried, his voice breaking. “All these 
years, he told me that land was his to do what 
he wanted with!” Seg 

When the jury finally brought in a verdict of 
damages to be paid to Chief MacNab, a cry of 
horror went up from the courtroom. When order 
had been restored, Judge Jones addressed the 
head juryman. 


“What then are the damages to be paid to the 
Chief Archibald MacNab?” 


“Five pounds!” the juryman replied. “Five 
pounds to cover his loss of character.” 


In the packed courtroom the cry of horror 
dissolved into a roar of laughter. MacNab crept 
back to Waba lodge with his pyrrhic victory. The 
trial had occupied the attention of the Canadian 
and American press for some time. The New 
York Albion commented on the case in its issue 
of May 1842: 


“Small potatoes—The MacNab of MacNab, a 
quasi-Canadian nobleman and Highland 
Chieftain, obtained from a Toronto jury the sum 
of £5 for the loss of his character.” 


In August 1842, a government Order-in-Council 
arranged for the MacNab settlers to gain clear 
title to their lands. MacNab ended up with a 
total payment of £2,500 for his holdings. John 
Paris won his suit and the court ordered that 
MacNab’s barricades on Waba Creek be 
removed immediately. Paris’s friends did this 
with such enthusiasm that the downward rush 
of the waters nearly swept away his mills! 
MacNab was ordered to remove his mill from 
the middle of the Fourth Concession Road. 


Shortly afterwards, the Last Laird MacNab left 
his township forever. For a few years he lived in 
Hamilton, in a small cottage on the grounds of 
his kinsman, Sir Allan MacNab. Here he must 
have continued his spasmodic orgies and 
spending sprees. In her diary written at 
Dundurn Castle, Sophia MacNab, the young 
daughter of Sir Allan, describes the excitement 
when a sudden blast of martial music 
“electrified” Hamiltonians at three in the 
afternoon one Christmas Day. 


Archibald, “The MacNab,” Allan’s controversial 
relative, XIII Chief, led a parade up York Street, 
followed by four stern-looking Highlanders 
supporting the splended Banner of “The 
Highland Society of Hamilton, Canada West.” 
Behind him marched a body of Highlanders in 
full garb (cold as the day was) bearing savage- 
looking Lochaber axes and shields, followed by 
60 Society members all arrayed with cocked 
bonnets, belted plain and tartan inexpressibles 
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When MacNab’s first settlers first came upriver in 
1823 towards Arnprior, an ambitious young man 
named Daniel McLachlin contracted with the laird to 
cart the settler’s baggage over The Chats portage. 
When he died some sixty years later, he was Timber 
Baron McLachlin, The First Dan, owner of one of the 
largest lumber operations in North America. He 
could then well afford to erect over his grave the 
grandest tombstone in the Ottawa Valley. Legend 
tells that McLachlin, before his death, had the stone 
for his marker quarried at Portage-du-Fort, carted to 
Ottawa for sculpting and engraving, and brought 
back to Arnprior for its place in the McLachlin 
family plot. 
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(trousers). Arriving at the Castle they were 
received with a true “Highland Welcome” by 
the Laird of Dundurn who presented them with 
a charter from the Royal Highland Society of 
London. 


In 1843 MacNab left Hamilton for Scotland, 
having come into a small estate in the Orkney 
Islands. A few years of high living depleted the 
small estate completely. In 1859 The Last Laird 
MacNab retired to France, where, until his death 
in 1860 at the age of eighty-two, he lived on a 
small pension granted to him by his Scottish wife 
Margaret from whom he had separated in 1819. 


Back in 1831, in MacNab Township, Archibald 
had announced Margaret’s death. It was, 
therefore, with some surprise that, in 1861, the 
town of Arnprior received the demand from 
Villa Ambroga, Bagni de Lucca, Tuscany, 
through solicitors Becker, Barker, and Street of 
London, Ontario, that she be paid her share in 
the lands MacNab had disposed of when he had 
left MacNab Township. 


Arnprior historian Charles MacNamara wrote of 
the event; 


Consternation reigned in Arnprior. The 
inhabitants suddenly discovered that they 
owned only two thirds of their houses and lots 
and that one third belonged to Mrs. Margaret 
MacNab in Tuscany. Many exclaimed: “We'll 
keep this part of the house and she can take that 
room over there.” There was a little litigation 
and a lot of letters between Arnprior, Scotland 
and Tuscany and the culmination of it all was 
that since the dower claim was a legal one, Mrs. 
MacNab must be paid and the claim held 
against every individual property in Arnprior. 
The First Daniel McLachlin, Ottawa Valley 
timber baron and founder of Arnprior, cleared 
the dilemma by assuming the entire liability 
himself and inducing Mrs. MacNab to accept a 
lifetime annuity of two hundred pounds 
annually in lieu of her dower beh as security 
he executed a mortgage on Lot 5, Concession C 
which included his residence, “The Hill,” the 
historic stone house of the McLachlins and now 
the Oblate Novitiate. 
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Mrs. MacNab accepted the proposal made by 
timber baron McLachlin on behalf of the people in 
his town. He made his first retroactive payment 
on February 1, 1863 in the amount of £1,100, and 
continued these half-yearly until July 20, 1868, 
when Mrs. MacNab died in Florence, Italy. 


Today, in MacNab country around Arnprior, 
Burnstown, White Lake, Goshen, Canaan, and 
Dan, some of the log houses and log barns of the 
chief’s settlers still stand, a few of them owned 
by direct descendants. 


The site MacNab first chose for his log mansion 
at the mouth of the Madawaska on the Ottawa 
River is now occupied by the First Daniel 
McLachlin’s stone mansion. The height of land 
there still presents a spectacular view of the 
Grand River, as the Ottawa was first called. 
Timber baron McLachlin added many 
pretensions to the estate: wrought-iron fences, 
workers’ cottages, a gatekeeper’s house. But he 
left on the estate grounds many of the virgin 
pines still “blowin’ in the wind” today. 
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The house of timber baron Daniel McLachlin at 
Arnprior on the shores of the Ottawa at the widening 
of the river called Les Chats where the Madawaska 
meets with the Ottawa. The one-storey addition to 
the foreground is the work of the Oblate Fathers, who 
now own the house and use it as a retreat. The 
McLachlin mansion sits on the original site of 
MacNab’s first Kennell Lodge, built there in 1823. 


These 1925 tourists at the ruins of MacNab’s house 
at White Lake are the late Mrs. John Telford and Mr. 
Telford of Bristol, Quebec, and the late Mr. John 
Dodds of Arnprior. 


Restored Waba Cottage, second residence of the Last 
Laird MacNab, at White Lake, Ontario (near 
Arnprior). It is now a museum and situated in a 
pretty little park at the lakeshore on land donated by 
a Box descendant of the Laird. A female Box 
descendant who inherited Waba Cottage put a bomb 
to it in 1939 because she was “weary of souvenir- 
seekers and trespassers.” As an Arnprior Centennial 
project in 1962, a heritage group restored the 
building from the bombed-out ruins. The grey stone 
at the base comprises the original remains; the golden 
stone 1s new. 
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A female descendant of MacNab’s named Box, 
who seemed to have inherited his testiness as 
well as his house at White Lake, put dynamite 
to it in 1936 because she “was fed up with the 
curious trespassers and souvenir-hunters.” A 
few years ago, a heritage group in the Arnprior 
area, working with the original foundations and 
some remaining walls, restored the stone 
building. It now houses MacNab Museum. 


The Paris house at White Lake, the Leckie Hotel 
at Burnstown where MacNab’s settlers held 
secret meetings, a few buildings of Alexander 
MacDonnell’s empire at Sand Point, and the 
restored Waba Cottage at White Lake, all remain 
on the landscape as part of the unique Ottawa 
Valley heritage, as reminders of the unholy yet 
romantic story of the Last Laird MacNab. 


One of MacNab’s martyrs, Donald McIntyre, lies 
in the Flat Rapids Cemetery, his tombstone, 
fittingly, one of the oldest and best preserved in 
the countryside. Other characters in the MacNab 
drama are buried in Inchbuie Cemetery at 
Arnprior, close by MacNab’s original estate on 
the Ottawa, on land donated by the chief 
himself. Many of the first MacNab settlers and 
their families are buried at White Lake 
Cemetery alongside two recently erected 
markers for Catherine “Granny” Fisher and 
Allan Dhu, her son by MacNab. For decades 
Catherine Fisher and Allan Dhu lay in 
unmarked graves, for what reason is one of the 
many still carefully guarded secrets surrounding 
the whole MacNab story. 


To this very day people of the countryside 
remain divided into two camps; those who 
believe that MacNab was a complete scoundrel, 
and those who maintain that “there are two 
sides to every story.” However, they all close 
ranks to protect the relationship—whatever it 
was—between MacNab and the prolific Box 
clan, now spread across Canada. 
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Throughout the countryside, amongst the 
oldtimers especially, the stories persist and the 
legend grows. On tape many venerable 
residents of the area have added intriguing 
details to the MacNab saga. 


Two old lads, one at White Lake and one on 
Pucker Street near Renfrew, told me that ” Allan 
Dhu killed Indian girls,” that “he lay in wait on 
the edge of the village and killed Indian girls.” 


“The Witch of Plum Hollow predicted that a 
time would come when a McLachlin would sit 
in the seat of the MacNab. And this came to 
pass, so it did.” . 


“The saying always was in this country, ‘White 
Lake for whisky and the Bellamy Road for fun.’”” 
“I knew a man who knew old Liza McIntyre 
who took after the Perth bailiffs that time with a 
pitchfork. He could have told you some 
MacNab stories, I tell you.” 


“Big Jack Hanson, he lived in Arnprior and 
White Lake all his life, and his mother before 
him worked in the laird’s house at White Lake 
and he told me that he saw his mother—or his 
mother saw Catherine Fisher—destroy all the 
records of the chief. That was about the time 


The Flat Rapid Cemetery near Arnprior in MacNab 
country. Their trials and tribulations with their chief 
all over and done with, here lie some of MacNab’s 
first settlers, the McFarlanes, the McNaughtons, the 
McDonalds, the Mclntyres. 


that the chief was kicked out of the Township. 
But I’d just as soon not go into that particular 
thing for different reasons . . .” 


One hundred and fifty years after his arrival on 
Canadian soil, the Laird Archibald MacNab is 
still, in the Ottawa Valley, a subject for heated 


argument and a source of endless legend- 
making. Innuendoes and suggestions of 
unrepeatable events continue to permeate the 
storytelling. A giant to begin with, MacNab 
grows with the passage of time; and he still 
pervades the countryside with a spirit of 
malevolence. 
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The Alexander MacDonnell burial plot, Inchbuie 
Cemetery, Arnprior, Ontario. The cemetery land was 
donated by Archibald, the Last Laird MacNab, and lies 
along the Ottawa River adjacent to the original site of 
MacNab’s first log mansion. He named the cemetery 
after the ancient MacNab burial ground in Scotland. 


ALEXANDER MacDONNELL 


ccording to Ottawa Valley legend, Alexander 

MacDonnell was called “King of the Four 
Rivers”—the Indian, the Mississippi, the 
Madawaska, and the Bonnechere. He is said to 
have signed the 1819 treaty with the Indians for 
the timber rights to the lands between these 
rivers and to have brought the first rafts of timber 
down these tributaries to the Ottawa. Legend 
also has it that there were Twelve MacDonnell 
brothers, who came from Glengarry County to 
Sand Point, Ontario, in 1822. All the MacDonnell 
brothers were reputed to be giants, the “runt” 
being six feet and the tallest six-foot-six. Actually 
there were eleven MacDonnell Brothers, and of 
these eleven, only six chose the wilderness of the 
Upper Ottawa River to make their fortunes. 


MacDonnell impact on the history of Scotland, 
the United States, and Canada had already been 
prodigious. Clan records tell of outstanding 
MacDonnells with Bonnie Prince Charlie at 
Flodden, on Culloden Moor, with the Great 
Montrose at Tippermuir and throughout the 
Jacobite conflicts. 


The MacDonnell Brothers of the Ottawa Valley 
were grandsons of Big Ranald MacDanald, a 
mighty swordsman who had been a leader in the 
Jacobite uprisings against Cumberland’s 
Redcoats. Through the long black months after 
Culloden, when Cumberland “the Butcher” was 


King of the Four Rivers 


ravaging the Highlands, Big Ranald, an outlaw 
with a price on his head, never slept under a roof. 


He was betrayed, captured, and sentenced to be 
transported on an English government ship to 
Van Dieman’s Land. En route, the ship was 
attacked by pirates. The captain released the 
prisoners, gave them each a sword and bade 
them fight for their lives. Partly because of the 
fighting fury and superb swordsmanship of 
Ranald MacDanald, the buccaneers were routed. 
Out of gratitude, the English captain used his 
influence to have Ranald pardoned by the very 
king against whom he had carried arms a few 
months earlier! He was taken home to the 
Highlands where he retired on a substantial 
government pension. 


Many other MacDonnells, less fortunate than 
Big Ranald, weary of the wars and suffering the 
threats of Land Closures, had emigrated to the 
Virginias, the Carolinas, and the Mohawk Valley. 
Further harried during the American 
Revolution, they came as United Empire 
Loyalists to storied Glengarry County. The 
MacDonnells of Berchalder, of Leek, of 
Cullachie, of Scotus, mingled with McLeods, 
Grants, MacMillans, and MacIntyres, and were 
to form the nucleus of one of the most 
renowned and productive settlements in pioneer 
Canada. 
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MacDonnells went out from Glengarry to 
careers in the army, medicine, law, education, 
church, and politics; in the nineteenth century it 
was a rare year when a MacDonnell did not sit 
in Parliament in York and Bytown, or, later, in 
Toronto and Ottawa. Two were important 
clergymen in the early history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Upper Canada. Rev. 
Alexander MacDonnell (1742-1803) of Knoydart, 
Scotland, founded St. Raphael’s, the first Roman 
Catholic parish in Upper Canada, and later built 
the historic little church in Glengarry still 
known as the Blue Chapel. Also known as 
“MacDonnell Scotus,” he brought Highlanders 
to Glengarry County as early as 1786. 


A second Rev. Alexander MacDonnell, (1762- 
1840), missionary to the Braes of Lochaber in 
Scotland, was so moved by the plight of his 
clansmen there that he organized the first large- 
scale emigrations to Glengarry. He was 
appointed Bishop of the first Roman Catholic 
Diocese at Kingston in Upper Canada and, 
during the War of 1812, organized a corps of 
fighting Highlanders, the Glengarry Fencibles. 


John MacDonnell, aide-de-camp to Isaac Brock, 
fell with his general at Queenston Heights. Miles 
MacDonnell went into the fur trade, was 
involved in the Red River Settlement, worked for 
the North West Company and was, for a time, a 
representative in the northwest for Lord Selkirk. 


In 1814, Alexander MacDonnell of Greenfields 
(d. 1835), became a partner in the service of the 
North West Company and was in charge of the 
Red River Department. He wrote of the conflict 
between the North West Company and the Red 
River Settlement from firsthand experience. 
When he returned to Glengarry, he went into 
politics, sitting in the House of Assembly of 
Upper Canada in 1821 and 1834. 


One of the most flamboyant of the MacDonnell 


clan, Spanish John (1728-1810), went off to fight 
as a mercenary in Spain when his family tried to 
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pressure him into becoming a Jesuit. He retired 
to Pointe Fortune on the Ottawa where his son, 
John, established a manor house destined to 
become one of the early social centres of the 
province. 


Like so many of his clansmen, cousins, and 
brothers, John MacDonnell went west as a 
young man and made a considerable fortune in 
the fur trade. When he returned to Pointe 
Fortune in 1813, he built himself a fine stone 
mansion on the river and named it Scott House. 
There he settled down, married Madeleine 
Poitras, a French-Canadian whose mother was 
an Indian, and raised four sons and a daughter. 


In those early days, the Ottawa River was the 
highway and travellers only penetrated its 
upper reaches by canoe, or later, by steamboat. 
Stopping places were few and far between and 
supplied only rudimentary amenities. Fortunate 
indeed was the traveller invited to partake of 
the board of one of the early fur-trading or 
timber barons of the Ottawa: John MacDonnell’s 
Scott House, George Hamilton’s estate at 
Hawkesbury, or the great log mansion of Laird 
Archibald MacNab at Arnprior. 


Colonel John MacDonnell was said to be a 
lavish and convivial host for whom all holidays 
and anniversaries were occasions of 
unparalleled festivity. Naturally, St. Andrew’s 
Night was the grandest feast of all; moreover, it 
was Colonel John’s birthday: One of these 
celebrations still lives in Valley lore. 


A crowd of well-wishers and merrymakers came 
over from the Quebec side of the Ottawa to help 
the Glengarrians with their singing, dancing, 
and drinking. Then, in the wee small hours of 
the morning, as a final gesture of hospitality, the 
Scots sang their Canadien friends home, rowing 
them over in a big flat-bottomed barge. 
Unfortunately, the freeze-up was early that year. 
As sometimes happens, the temperature 
dropped drastically in a few hours. But the 


revellers, warmed as they were with the finest of 
Scotch whiskies, remained unaware of this 
encroaching event until they got stuck fast in the 
ice. Sobering quickly, the Scots realized that they 
would freeze to death unless they did 
something fast. And something they did, 
indeed. They set the whisky on deck, called out 
the pipers and danced without stopping until 
morning, the sounds of their lifesaving revelry 
reverberating to listeners on both shores of the 
river. By dawn the ice had frozen solid enabling 
the indomitable and innovative Scots to get 
ashore on foot and return safely to their homes 
and the next day’s work." 


It was from such a line that Alexander 
MacDonnell, “King of the Four Rivers,” and his 
ten brothers descended. When Big Ranald 
MacDanald had retired on his government 
pension in Scotland, he had only two children, 
Penelope, whose children settled on Cape 
Breton Island (and probably there contributed to 
the Island population of giants); and Janet, who 
married Alexander MacDonnell and with him 
emigrated to Glengarry. They had a family of 
eleven sons and one daughter, Penelope, who 
married Dr. John Judge, first doctor in 


"Another literary reference to John MacDonnell and Scott House 
appears in Adam Kidd's, The Huron Chief (Montreal, 1830). “His 


door is the open vestibulum of hospitality and no man ever visited 


it without a kind reception.” In “Canadian Notes and Queries,” 
December, 1975, Mr. T. B. Higginson of Scarborough, Ontario, 
reports on a letter in his possession written by the Canadian 
author, E.W. Thomson, in which Scott House is referred to as the 
most historic house in Prescott County and described as follows: 
”T may tell you that the structure was one of square, grey, rough 
rubble masonry, quite unbeautiful and undecorated, and 
impressive by reason of its size only—its size as compared with 
the cabins of the neighbourhood. It is quite true that MacDonnell, 
formerly of the N.W. Co., built the house with designs that it 


should serve his children and their families as mentioned in ‘Great 


Godfrey’s Lament’: The house stood on a low cliff close to the 
Ottawa—part of it was built on a side hill... It was rather a 
curious than a typical old house—it was indeed the mansion of a 
man whose ideas were patriarchal. MacDonnell’s name was 
Aeneas, I think; he is spoken of in Masson’s valuable publication 
of transcripts from the Journals of the N. W. Fur Trading Co. as 
‘Big MacDonnell—an easy man of no exertion—” (Writer 
Thomson, of course was mistaken; Macdonnell’s given name was 
John, not Aeneas.) 


Pembroke. Four of the sons stayed in Glengarry, 
but six hied to the hinterlands of the Ottawa to 
make their mark on the new country. They 
became the “Ottawa River MacDonnells. “ 


In the beginning, the MacDonnells squatted on 
land on both sides of the Ottawa and immediately 
went into the lumbering business, a highly 
questionable undertaking at that time. Crown 
timber was reserved for the use of the British 
Admiralty and was only to be cut by licensed 
contractors. In the Upper Ottawa Valley, however, 
illegal cutting on Crown land was rife and 
trespass on privately owned lands a real problem. 
While the larger lumber company owners—the 
Hamiltons at Hawkesbury, the Wrights at Hull, 
the Gilmours at Quebec—all struggled to bring 
regulation to the trade, Alexander MacDonnell 
appears to have been a maverick, disinclined 
towards any co-operative organization and a 
great perpetrator of trespasses. Indeed, Hamilton 
dubbed him “that damned MacDonnell” and 
viewed him as little better than a Scottish 
Catholic, which seemed to have been, in 
Hamilton’s view, as low as one could go. 


But eventually the foraying brothers began to toe 
the line. Coll took up a thousand acres at Birch’s 
Creek on the Quebec side at the head of les 
Chats; Sam settled at Portage-du-Fort, also on the 
Quebec side; Rory and John went to Calumet and 
Alumette Islands. Ranald seemed to be less 
inclined to owning land and became foreman and 
outside manager for all the lumbering operations 
in which his other brothers were involved. He 
worked closely with Alexander, who eventually 
received a patent for one thousand acres along 
the Ottawa River, running north and south from 
the village he founded. 


The MacDonnells arrived in the Upper Ottawa in 
1822, only one year before the arrival of that other 
great Scottish “outlaw,” Laird Archibald MacNab. 


The story goes that these two impressive giants 
met in Perth when both were there on business. 
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Shortly afterward, they began explorations of 
the timber stands of the Indian, Mississippi, 
Madawaska, and Bonnechére rivers. Theirs was 
the first survey of the “Never Frozen River,” the 
mighty Madawaska. But MacNab became 
increasingly involved in the legal and political 
labyrinth of establishing his Lairdship on his 
81,000 acre grant, MacNab Township; and 
MacDonnell proceeded on his own to build his 
timber empire along the Ottawa. 


In the winter of 1825-26, using Sand Point as his 
base, MacDonnell penetrated into the ”dark 
druidical groves” of the Mississippi River and, 
that spring, took out the first raft of red pine from 
the Township of Fitzroy. He is also said to have 
cut out the first pine on the upper reaches of the 
Bonnechére and to have been the first white man 
to have cruised as far as Golden and Mud Lakes, 
travelling as far up as the present Algonquin 
Park in his search for timber gold. It was there he 
met the Algonquin Indians, who resented his 
intrusion upon their hunting grounds. 


At this point, so the story goes, MacDonnell 
enlisted the services of the factor in charge of 
the trading post at Golden Lake. The post was 
known as “Charlie’s Hope,” after the factor, an 
educated man named Charles Thomas, who 
knew the Indian ways well and was respected 
amongst them. Thomas called a meeting outside 
his stockade—a meeting that went on for days. 
Finally, however, he won the Indians over by 
telling them that the white men were also 
subjects of the Great Spirit, with equal rights to 
live upon the land. He clinched the deal by 
assuring the Indians that MacDonnell did not 
want their beaver and moose, but only their 
“trees for wigwams.” The Indians retired to 
debate further amongst themselves and finally 
gave MacDonnell permission to proceed. He 
was especially anxious to explore the “never- 
never land” between the upper lakes of the 
Bonnechére and the headwaters of the 
Madawaska, and it was the Indians themselves 
who drew him maps of the whole area on birch 
bark. Thus, Alexander MacDonnell became 
“King of the Four Rivers.” 
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It is told in Valley lore that he signed the treaty 
for the land between the Four Rivers. Certainly, 
back in 1819, Treaty No. 27 was signed by one 
“Alex, MacDonnell” and the “Principal Men of 
the Mississauga Nation of Indians for a parcel of 
land, some of it lying along the Ottawa, of two 
million, seven hundred and forty-eight 
thousand acres,” for which the Crown agreed to 
pay “six hundred and forty-two pounds, ten 
shillings per annum, Province Currency, in 
goods at the Montreal price.” But, since 
Alexander MacDonnell of Sand Point did not 
arrive until 1822, this story is open to question. 


However, it is certain that, following this 
encounter with the Algonquin Indians, 
Alexander MacDonnell of Sand Point was one of 
the first white men in the Valley to secure a 
timber license under the early lumbering 
regulations issued by the Hon. William Morris 
for a vast timber limit between the Upper 
Bonnechére and the Indian River. 


The lumber business on the Upper Ottawa took 
all entrepreneurs, at one time or another, to 
Quebec City and Montreal. On one such trip to 
Montreal, Coll and Alexander MacDonnell met 
Agnes and Janet Young, sisters of the Hon. John 
Young, “Father of the Port of Montreal.” Young 
“demi-gods,” with a fortune proliferating in the 
family lumber enclave on the Ottawa, the 
MacDonnell brothers cut a wide swath when 
they went to the big towns. In his biography of 
Joseph Montferrand, historian Benjamin Sulte 
records the MacDonnell boys giving a party for 
the lumbermen and shantymen down from the 
drive and whooping it up in Montreal. 


The Young sisters went as brides to the arcades 
of the Upper Ottawa, forging an alliance of 
influence and money. One of those yet 
undiscovered Canadians of prodigious 
achievement, their brother, John Young, was a 
schoolteacher at fourteen, a lawyer at twenty- 
four, and a Member of the Legislature of Lower 
Canada at the age of thirty. He was one of the 


founders of the Montreal and Portland Railway 
and of the line from Montreal to Toronto, as well 
as being the major promoter of the Victoria 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence River, an 
installation that was said to have changed 
Montreal from a fifth-rate harbour to a world- 
class port. Young sounded the river himself and 
pointed out the exact spot where the bridge 
should be built, and where it stands today. 


In 1860, to further the education of his children, 
he moved his whole family to Scotland. 
Returning home in 1862, when their steamer The 
Anglo-Saxon was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Newfoundland, Young rescued his entire family. 
But his life work and memorial was the 
improvement of the Port of Montreal and the 
navigational] channels of the St. Lawrence by 
dock extensions, dredging, and widening. 


With marriage and the mellowing of time, the 
maverick MacDonnells became “establishment” 
on the Ottawa River. By the 1840s, the family 
had greatly expanded its commercial complex at 
Sand Point and, according to the Report of the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, in 1847, 
Alexander was one of the four or five largest 
lumber operators on the Ottawa River. 


Some of the differences between the established 
timber barons of the Ottawa area and the 
“outlaws” of the Upper Ottawa must have been 
resolved by mid-century, for, in 1847, Alexander 
MacDonnell put his name to Ruggles Wright's 
petition to the government to reimburse him for 
his expenses in building the slides at Les Chats 
and the Chaudieére Falls. By 1849, MacDonnell 
was Member of Parliament for the District of 
Bathhurst, a respected member of the Ottawa 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association”, and a 

2 In his book Ottawa Past and Present, A. H. D. Ross reports: “On 
the 10th of March, 1836, the Ottawa Valley Lumber Association 
was formed at Bytown, some of those present being Joseph 
Aumond, Peter Aylen, Frederick Bearman, J. G. Bell, George 
Buchanan, Andrew Dickson, John Egan, Simon Fraser, Joseph 
Johnston, Robert Land, J. McCrae, Alex. McDonnell, Colin 
McDonnell, Joseph Moore, T. O/Neil, Nicholas Sparks, Charles 
Symmes and William Thompson.” 


Lieutenant-Colonel of No. 1 Battalion of the 
Renfrew Militia. Earlier, too, through the 
influence of his colleague, the Laird MacNab, he 
had been made an honorary colonel of the 
Lanark and Renfrew Scottish Regiment. 


Many conflicting versions are still told today by 
local storytellers and Valley historians about the 
relationship between MacDonnell and MacNab. 
Some say that MacDonnell welcomed and used 
MacNab’s settlers as cheap labour for his 
square-timber trade and his business complex at 
Sand Point; and more than that, he actually 
received land from MacNab. Others insist the 
canny MacNab was always more than willing to 
encourage someone else to sink his capital into 
the building of mills, stores, and stopping places 
in his township to serve the incoming Scottish 
crofters. Using this ploy, he was able to keep his 
own capital free to expand his timber business 
and go on week-long spending and drinking 
sprees in Montreal and York. 


In the beginning, there seems to have been no 
question that the two were good friends and 
comrades-at-arms, visiting back and forth 
between Sand Point, Arnprior, and MacNab’s 
second residence at White Lake, seeking each 
other’s advice. But, over the years, MacDonnell 
must have been disturbed by the chief's ill- 
treatment of some of his Scottish settlers and by 
the injustice of the feudal system he upheld in 
his domain. And there was said to have been 
disillusionment and moral disapproval when it 
became apparent that MacNab was cohabiting 
with his housekeeper, Catherine Fisher. The 
MacNab stone house at White Lake likely 
became an unpleasant place to visit; it seems 
that Catherine was a slovenly, ill-tempered lady, 
here described by writer Roland G. Wild in 
MacNab, the Last Laird. 


MacNab always found her a match for his 
temper and his flow of violent language, and the 
elderly crone was not afraid to face this giant 
who terrified all others; they exchanged insult 
for insult with hardly an interval to draw breath. 
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Wild’s version also records that, when 
MacDonnell, visiting the MacNab household 
unannounced one day, surprised the chief and 
Catherine as they lay sodden with whisky at the 
end of a two-day debauch, he vowed “he would 
go no more.” And when Catherine Fisher 
produced a son, Allan Francis, proudly 
proclaimed throughout the countryside by 
MacNab, it was not only MacDonnell but many 
disapproving Scottish Presbyterians who agreed 
that the laird was not above the laws of the land 
and the society in which they were living. 


From then on it is recorded that MacDonnell only 
saw MacNab when he came to Sand Point to the 
general store or the stopping place. But when 
MacNab’s excesses and betrayal of his settlers 
finally came into the open in exposés by Francis 
Hincks of The Toronto Examiner (himself an 
absentee landowner in the Ottawa Valley), 
MacDonnell, loyal to the end, sat down and 
wrote to the Kingston Chronicle in defense of his 
old friend. When MacNab was finally being run 
out of the country, as a last gesture, he went to 
Sand Point and gave MacDonnell one of his most 
precious belongings: an oil painting of himself. 


The story goes that, when later the MacDonnells 
were down on their luck, the portrait was sold 
to an unknown buyer in Montreal for $500. It is 
likely that the oil painting of The Last Laird 
MacNab, now in the collection of the Royal 
Ontario Museum but hanging in Dundurn 
Castle in Hamilton, the former home of Sir Allan 
Napier MacNab, is the same oil painting 
MacNab gave to MacDonnell as a farewell gift 
in 1842. 


In 1825, three years after his arrival in the 
wilderness, Alexander MacDonnell had built a 
modest stopping place at Sand Point. In the next 
decades, he added to it storage sheds and 
stables, as well as extending his docks and 
quays into the water. He opened a general store 
and built his stone mansion with stone sheds 
attached. 
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Sand Point became the supply depot for the 
long, horse-drawn caravans that travelled to the 
timbered vastness of the Madawaska and 
Bonnechére. The hotel and its yard were, no 
doubt, the scene of epic river fights. The house 
extended its hospitality to many a distinguished 
wayfarer, voyageur, explorer, settler, Indian 
chief, remittance man, and fugitive headed for 
that mythical hideout: Rogue’s Harbour on the 
upper reaches of the Madawaska. 


In 1819, shortly before the MacDonnell brothers 
came to the Ottawa region, Philemon Wright, 
founder of Hull and the first timber operator on 
the Ottawa, had built the first steamboat, the old 
Union, which ran from Hull to.Grenville, 
Quebec, a distance of sixty miles, in twenty-four 
hours. From that time on, the steamboats of the 
Ottawa carried people and goods along that 
busy highway; twenty shillings first class, five 
for deck passengers, twenty-three for goods. 
This river traffic contributed greatly to the 
growing fortunes of the MacDonnell clan. 


In the 1860s, MacDonnell replaced his modest 
stopping place with a massive stone building 
named Young’s Hotel, presumably after his wife’s 
family and perhaps to honour his distinguished 
brother-in-law, John Young. Once again, 
MacDonnell fell into conflict with the timber 
operators of the Ottawa area who were trying to 
abolish the lumberman’s favourite pastime— 
drinking. The Timber Barons felt that liquor 
lowered profits by keeping mer’ off work, 
contributing to injuries, and making company 
brawls more and more frequent; they resented the 
advent of one more drinking place along the river. 


In 1868, a new era began when the H. Abbott," 
the famous wood-burning locomotive, pulled 
the first Canada Central coaches into Sand 
Point. To the music of the Brockville Garrison 
Band, all the great and near-great disembarked 


"Named for railroad builder Harry B. Abbott who built the 
Canada Central from Ottawa to Carleton Place, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles. 
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This drawing of Sand Point, Ontario, was taken in 
the early days when the village was a thriving 
community, as service centre for lumbering 
operations and a major centre for steamboat, ferry 
boat, stagecoach and rail service to the Upper 
Ottawa. The first steam engine into Sand Point was 
the old wood-burner, the H. Abbott, which arrived 
in Sand Point in 1868. For many years after that, 
before the line pushed on to Pembroke, Sand Point 
remained “the end of steel.” Both the railway station 
and Young’s Hotel are gone, the old stopping place 
being destroyed by fire in 1953. 
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A turn-of-the-century postcard, showing Alexander 
MacDonnell’s Sand Point empire at a time when it 
was a busy railway station on the Canada Central 
Line. To the right of the picture, the man in the white 
shirt carrying a mailbag has been identified as John 
R. MacDonald, whose mother was Penelope 
MacDonnell, daughter of Alexander. Building on 
right is MacDonnell’s combined store and post office, 
still standing today. Young’s Hotel (or the Chats 
Lake House) still retains the verandah which ran 


across the full length of the building at the second- 
storey level. 


on platforms and proceeded to feasting at 
MacDonnell’s stone house and to drinking at 
Young’s Hotel. 


It was during this period that trips up the 
Ottawa became popular forms of amusement for 
the wealthy and distinguished. Local legend 
insists that when the Prince of Wales, later King 
Edward VII, made his 1860 journey up the 
Ottawa Valley, as well as being royally 
entertained by the Hon. John Young in Montreal 
and timber baron Dan McLachlin at Arnprior, he 
was also welcomed in a style becoming to his 
station at the home of Alexander MacDonnell of 
Sand Point. Since brother-in-law John Young was 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements for 
the visit of His Royal Highness, there is probably 
good basis for the story. 


Lord Elgin, Governor General of Canada, 
disdaining steamboats, made much of his 
journey on the timber rafts, portaging around 
the rapids, falls, and timber slides and arriving 
at Sand Point to a salute from MacDonnell’s 
cannon on the hill above the docks. 


During the sixties and seventies, business at 
Sand Point intensified. The Renfrew Mercury of 
July 21, 1871, announced that the Sand Point 
Royal Mail Stage “Leaves Renfrew at 8:30 and 
arrives at Sand Point in time to connect with the 
trains for Ottawa, Brockville and other.” Dock 
business accelerated as no less than two ferry 
services went into operation across the Ottawa: 
one going from Arnprior to Know Landing, the 
other from Sand Point to Norway Bay. In his 
book, What Men They Were, Valley historian 
Wyman McKecknie described the competition: 


The ferry services carried on an interesting form 
of promotion. Travellers going west were 
accosted on the main road opposite the Norway 
Bay Landing and urged to use the services 
provided by the ferry there, while travellers 
going east were stopped by a boy in Bristol 
Corners waving a flag and extolling the virtues 
and excellent service provided by the ferry from 
that point to the Ontario side. 


It would appear that some years prior to his 
death, the lumber fortunes of Alexander 
MacDonnell had begun to dwindle. The 
Lumberman’s Journal of November 30, 1880, lists 
E. B. Eddy, Perley and Pattee, J. R. Booth, 
Gilmour and Company, and Sherman Lord and 
Company as the biggest lumber businesses of 
the day, doing from $10,000,000 to $40,000,000 
worth of business in that year. The MacDonnells 
were not mentioned. 


Writing of the timber trade in 1908, Sir Richard 
William Scott, in his book Recollections of Bytown, 
attempted to analyze the sudden declines in the 
fortunes of some of the early timber barons on 
the Ottawa. 


In Scott’s opinion, cycles of prosperity and 
depression followed each other “more 
frequently in the square-timber trade than in 
any other business, owing to the absence of any 
concerted action or policy on the part of the 
producers.” He also criticized the continued lack 
of any well-defined government policy in 
issuing licences, and faulted government agents 
and surveyors for laying down settlement 
roads—the Addington, Frontenac, Hastings, 
Opeongo—through land totally unfit for 
agriculture and only valuable for its pine timber. 
Scott was far-sighted enough to realize that 
most of the blame could be laid upon a total 
lack of conservation policy. 


Had a more conservative policy in reference to 
the preservation of the pine lands of Ontario 
and Quebec been adopted at an earlier period of 
our history, it would have meant the inheritance 
of immense wealth for the present generation; but 
it was erroneously assumed that the forests were 
so vast that centuries would elapse before they 
could be thinned out. The largest quantities of 
square timber, red and white pine, were probably 
taken out between the years 1835 and 1865, and 
the number of operators who made money in 
those thirty years was comparatively small. 
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Although Alexander MacDonnell was instrumental 
in the building of this lovely old white frame church 
at Sand Point overlooking the Ottawa River, and 
although he and his family attended mass here, the 
MacDonnells are all buried in an impressive enclosed 
plot in Inchbuie Cemetery, Arnprior. 


Close-up of Alexander MacDonnell’s village store, 
which also functioned as post office for the area. It is 
now in the process of careful restoration by new 
owners. 
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Alexander MacDonnell’s magnificent stone house 
overlooking the Ottawa still stands at Sand Point in 
a fine state of preservation. In the ruins at the back 
of the house one can visualize the extent of the sheds 
and storage sheds that were part of his residential 
complex. When the Prince of Wales, later Edward 
VII, made his way up the Ottawa during his visit of 
1860 to Canada, he stayed with Timber Baron Daniel 
McLachlin at Arnprior and then came on to stay 
with the MacDonnells at Sand Point. 
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Take as an illustration the pioneers on the Upper 
Ottawa and its tributaries: John Egan, Joseph 
Aumond, Hon. James Skead, Robert Skead, Coll 
McDonnell and his brother, Alex. McDonnell of 
Sand Point, and many others. All died poor 
men, yet all held at one time valuable limits, 
which, in some cases, enriched the holders in a 
succeeding generation. 


As the timber business declined in the early 
twentieth century, so did the bustling supply 
and transportation centre at Sand Point. While 
the CPR ran upriver to Pembroke, Sand Point 
remained a whistle stop. But service was 
discontinued in 1955, and the bustling village, 
which in MacDonnell’s day outrivalled both 
Arnprior and Renfrew, is now simply a 
dormitory community for Arnprior and Ottawa. 
MacDonnell’s docks were used for many years 
after his death by the ferry that ran between 
Sand Point and Norway Bay. But the ferry went 
out of service in 1970 and the docks are falling 
into the river. A few riverboats, relics of the 
lumbering era of the nineteenth century, lie 
rotting along the shore. A few residual logs bob 
in the booms, faint reminders of a time of giant 
trees that will not come again. 


Aged eighty, The King of the Four Rivers died at 
home in 1875; he is buried beside his wife, Janet, 
in the Inchbuie Cemetery at Arnprior. The 
tombstones in the MacDonnell family plot there 
tell the tale of the early deaths of some of the 
children of Janet and Alexander. Other 
descendants are scattered across the continent. 


Today, some genealogical experts still hold to 
the story that the MacDonnell brothers came 
into the Valley from Scotland directly to Perth 
and then northwards. But local historians, like 
Janet Carmichael of Sand Point, very quickly 
rout that theory with stories that have come 
down by word of mouth in the community over 
the years and verify the alternate theory that the 
MacDonnells came from Glengarry, the Scottish- 
Canadian “Holy land.” In a taped interview, 
Mrs. Carmichael explained: 


Alexander MacDonnell’s daughter, Penelope, 
married Alexander MacDonald and whenever 
she was pregnant she went home to Glengarry 
to have her babies. It is true that there was no 
doctor in Sand Point at that time, but she could 
just as easily have gone to Ottawa or even 
Montreal if it was medical attention she was 
after. Money was no object to the MacDonnells 
in those days. No. She came from Glengarry and 
she just felt better if she had her babies there. 


An Ontario Government Historic Sites marker in 
Glengarry County on the grounds of the Church 
of St. Raphael, St. Raphael’s West, further 
substantiates the Glengarry theory. The marker 
reads: 


To commemorate the Glengarry Immigration of 
1786. Mainly MacDonnells, the majority forced 
out of Scotland by the inhumanly cruel land 
closures, led by their priest, the Rev. Alexander 
MacDonnell, they were given land in Glengarry 
County among their fellow countrymen. 


A fire in the 1960s destroyed most of 
MacDonnell’s original buildings at Sand Point, 
many of them 135 years old, including Young’s 
Hotel, surely one of the most impressive stone 
heritage buildings in the whole countryside. All 
that remains now of Alexander MacDonnell’s 
river empire is his grand stone house, surveying 
from its wide verandah the still majestic scenery 
of the Ottawa River as it flows, chastened and 
depleted, down from the Chenaux Power Dam 
at Portage-du-Fort. MacDonnell’s general store, 
a little brown frame architectural gem, 
deserving of a place in any Upper Canada 
Village, sits idle now, shut tight, awaiting the 
settling of an estate. Hopefully, sympathetic 
descendants will guide the MacDonnell papers 
and documents into their rightful place in the 
archives of the country, enabling future 
historians to flesh out the remarkable life of 
Alexander MacDonnell, “King of the Four 
Rivers.” 
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n May 24, 1877, the “Glengarry Giant,” Rory 

MacLennan, was giving a hammer-throwing 
exhibition for a large crowd at the Victoria Day 
celebrations in Cornwall, Ontario. MacLennan, 
one of the outstanding athletes of early Canada, 
held the local record for the hammer throw. To 
protect the crowd, officials had cordoned off an 
area with ropes. However, just as MacLennan was 
winding up for a throw, a mother called her small 
child to come to her and the little girl ran right 
into MacLennan’s hammer. She was killed 
instantly. The young giant broke down and cried; 
he never threw the hammer again and withdrew 
from all athletic contests. Ralph Connor 
incorporated the tragedy into one of his books on 
early life in Glengarry County. 


Born in 1842 in the Township of Charlottenburg, 
Glengarry County, the third son of Roderick 
MacLennan, a veteran of the Rebellion of 1837-38, 
Roderick (Rory) R. MacLennan was a six-foot-six 
giant who, from the very beginning, had little 
inclination to follow his father into farming. 


Six-foot-six Rory MacLennan of Glengarry County 
in his army splendour as Lt.-Col. of the 59th 
Battalion, Infantry. The photograph was taken 
sometime after his appointment in 1897. In his youth 
MacLennan had that rare combination of physical 
qualities —gigantic stature, enormous strength, and 
superb coordination —which combined to make him 
the champion hammer-thrower of his era. 


RORY MacLENNAN 


The Giant of Glengarry 


Instead, he was destined to contribute in other 
ways to the history of his country and to the 
illustrious MacLennan clan. 


Grandfather Farquhar MacLennan and others of 
his family had come from Kintail, Rosshire, to 
Canada in the autumn of 1802 with some 1,100 
other immigrants aboard The Neptune, once a 
British man-of-war. Along with the MacDonnell 
clan, the MacLennans, colourful, successful, and 
prolific, made Glengarry County one of the 
liveliest and most prosperous areas in Upper 
Canada. The 1852 census records 111 MacLennans 
in Charlottenburg alone, 44 in Kenyon, 89 in 
Lochiel, and 78 in Lancaster. They were a proud 
clan, given to strongly nurturing their history and 
with more than enough literary talent to record it. 


When the War of 1812 broke out, son John was 
doing clerical work for the Royal Engineers, who 
were building a fort at Couteau du Lac. In the 
1837-38 Rebellion, he was a lieutenant in the First 
Regiment of the Glengarry Militia, and he 
engaged the Americans along the border. He had 
served at Prescott, sleeping in his clothes for six 
weeks in anticipation of a brush with the 
American forces at Ogdensburg, New York. In one 
encounter, after the men on both sides of him fell, 
John was promoted to the rank of captain. 
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Another of Squire John’s sons, Hugh, took to the 
lakes, starting as a purser on the St. Lawrence River 
boats and advancing gradually until he and his 
brother John became part owners of the Beaver Line. 
In those days, everyone travelled by steamboat, and 
the brothers probably rubbed shoulders with all the 
important and influential figures of their time, for 
example: the Honourable John Hamilton, Sir David 
Macpherson, Sir John A. Macdonald, and Richard 
Cartwright. Hugh and his family moved to 
Montreal, where he became president of the Board 
of Trade, a director of the Bank of Montreal, and a 
governor of McGill University. 


Alexander MacLennan was another of the clan to 
come over on The Neptune, and one of his sons, 
Donald, became famous as “The Java MacLennan.” 
This story surely involves one of the most 
unlikely coincidences in Canadian history. 

Donald and a friend, Donald McGillis, son of the 
Laird McGillis, were in Montreal at the time when 
John Jacob Astor’s agents, as part of the ambitious 
entrepreneur’s plans to corner the fur trade, were 
looking for recruits to man new trading posts in 
the Pacific Northwest. The two Donalds joined the 
company as clerks and sailed from New York 
aboard The Tonquin to Fort Astoria on the Columbia 
River. When the Indians scalped all on board and 
burned the ship, it was assumed that the two 
Donalds had perished with everyone else. But, at 
the time, the young men were actually up the 
Columbia exploring with a senior company official. 


Donald MacLennan eventually abandoned the 
Astor expedition, joined the North West 
Company, and disappeared. Twenty years later, in 


the Cornwall market one winter’s day, his brother © 


Duncan picked up a retired army officer named 
Lovelace and gave him a lift home. When 
Lovelace discovered the Highlander’s name was 
MacLennan, he said, “I have known only one man 
by the name MacLennan, and he lived in Java 
where I was once in the Dutch service.” 


Duncans interest quickened. He had never really 
believed his brother Donald was dead. 
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“And what would his first name have been?” he 
asked eagerly. 


“I do not remember,” replied Lovelace, “but he 
was a sugar plantation owner and very wealthy.” 


From that moment, some intuitive stirring in 
Duncan started him on a search for his long-lost 
brother, a search that led him to London, England, 
to the business houses there which traded with 
coffee and sugar planters on the island of Java. 
There, one of the merchants told him that a Mr. 
Donald MacLennan, an agent of his company, was 
arriving that night on a packet called The Antwerp. 
That man proved to be Donald MacLennan, 
known forever afterwards as “The Java 
MacLennan.” 


How Donald MacLennan got from Western 
Canada to a sugar plantation in Java is one of the 
incredible adventures recounted in Washington 
Irving’s Astoria. The pioneer stone farmhouse of 
the Alexander MacLennans, on Lot 30 in the First 
Concession of Kenyon Township, sometimes 
known as Kintail Farm, to this day is also called 
“The House of the Man from Java.” 


John Stewart MacLennan, grandson of Squire 
John, the first “MacLennan by the Lake” and son 
of Hugh, wrote of his grandfather: 


In one respect my early impression of my 
grandfather was right as to his size. He was six- 
foot-four inches and forty-eight inches about the 
chest, one of the two largest ten Gibbs’ cutter 
had ever measured. He got, at intervals, a coat 
from Gibbs, who was the Poole of Canada, a 
tribute to something which is hard to define; for 
he did not go about much, he held no official 
position, the rest of his living was simple. One 
might conjecture that, being an elder of the 
church, this outlay was one way of showing his 
sense of dignity for that office, as well as the 
result of some impulse to seemliness in personal 
surroundings which existed in all their habits. His 
size was accompanied by great strength. He was 
in Quebec when the troubles of 1837 broke out. 
The steamboats on the river were taken over by 
the government for the transport of troops. He 


made the journey to Montreal in four days, on 
foot, through a troubled countryside, as rapidly as 
the steamer he had expected to take. 


At six-foot-six, Rory MacLennan was the tallest 
MacLennan ever recorded in Glengarry County. 
As a young man, Big Rory also ran and jumped, 
but early in his athletic career, he won so many of 
the track events that he ran out of opponents. So 
he then chose to concentrate on tossing weights 
great distances, competing all over the world 
against the best in the field. At one point when 
doubts were raised about his legendary feats, the 
Toronto Star checked them out and issued an 
affidavit on Rory’s records. 


Later on, when Rory was off building railroads in 
the United States, he received a challenge from 
another Canadian, Thomas Jeremy, who had just 
defeated Tait, Scotland’s best hammer thrower, by 
a whopping thirty-five feet. As there was a side 
bet of $1,000 for this contest to decide the world 
champion hammer-thrower, the mayor of 
Cornwall went looking for their native son, who 
came back, won the match, the money, and the 
gold medal, and then nonchalantly returned by 
rail to his “day job.” 


And if that tragic accident with the hammer 
hadn’t occurred, he probably would have become 
one of the outstanding athletes in Canadian 
history, not just the nineteenth century. However, 
he turned all his enormous energies to banking 
and politics and railway building, making a 
fortune as one of the country’s pioneer railway 
contractors. 


Rory started off with Sir Sandford Fleming on the 
Intercolonial Railway from Montreal to Halifax, 
but came into his own during the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Rory would bid on a 
contract for a certain length of track to be finished 
by a certain date. He’d then hire experienced 
workmen from Glengarry, pay them well, and 
reward them with bonuses for their money- and 
time-saving ideas. Their confidence in him did the 
rest. 


The line that stretches along the rugged north 
shore of Lake Superior illustrates beautifully how 
Rory and his men worked together for everyone’s 
benefit. The plans called for the railway to hug the 
rocky shoreline, with its competing obstacles of the 
seemingly impenetrable Precambrian Shield and 
the dangerous waters of Lake Superior. One of 
Rory’s men came up with the idea of drilling the 
rock so the ensuing dynamite blast would hurl the 
shattered rock into the lake, eliminating the need to 
cart it away. The plan worked, and the inspired 
man was rewarded with a Rory-sized bonus. 


When Rory retired from railway work, he 
remained a director of the Atlantic and Lake 
Superior Railway Company, the Alexandria 
Manufacturing Company, the Cornwall Electric 
Light and Gas Company, and the Eastern District 
Loan Company. The fortune he made in railways 
also enabled him, in 1885, to open a private bank 
in Alexandria, Ontario, and to go into politics. 
When he represented Glengarry in the House of 
Commons from 1891 to 1900, the Empire 
described him in an editorial as “an assiduous 
and efficient Member of Parliament.” He moved 
to Cornwall in 1899, became a colonel of the local 
militia, and bought the George MacDonnell 
(Athol) residence on the corner of Sydney and 
Second Streets. 


The Glengarry Giant never married, but stories of 
his affairs of the heart, as well as his generosity, 
are still told throughout Glengarry County. One of 
his public philanthropies was the establishment of 
the MacLennan Scholarships for English at 
Queen’s University, Kingston.” 


Rory MacLennan died at Cornwall in 1907 at the 
age of sixty-five. His papers have just recently 
found their way into the Ontario Archives 
through the field work of Hugh MacMillan (see 
Adventures of a Paper Sleuth, published by 
Penumbra Press). Perhaps the story of this 
outstanding Canadian will now be told in full. 


‘The MacLennan Scholarship was won in 1911 by Grace 
Campbell, writer of Thorn Apple Tree, a story of Glengarry 
County, and in 1949 by the writer. 
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MOUNTAIN JACK THOMSON 


ee ey about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Mountain Jack Thomson of Portage- 
du-Fort, Quebec, contracted as a jobber for the 
Usborne Lumber Company on timber stands 
above the village of Mattawa, on the Upper 
Ottawa River. His responsibility was to boss a 
company of loggers until they had the huge 
pines felled, cut into lengths, scored, squared, 
stamped, and skidded to the river shore where 
they would be made into rafts for the journey to 
the coves at Quebec City and the many-masted 
sailing ships awaiting their transport to England. 


It was early March, just the time that “The 
Drive” was about to start, when Thomson’s 
camp began to run short of supplies. Mountain 
Jack hitched up his horse and sleigh and headed 
for Mattawa, the nearest service centre. While he 
was away, twenty of his men decided to quit. 
Perhaps the food was bad, or they thought they 
were being driven too hard to meet the deadline 
of the spring break up. They packed up their 
few belongings in their “turkeys” and started 
down the narrow, icy tracks of the lumbering 


One of the rare extant photographs of Mountain Jack 
Thomson with his second wife, Bella MacLean, 
standing in the garden of their home at Portage-du- 
Fort. Always more a metaphoric giant or a giant by 
reputation rather than by size and stature, 
nevertheless, in this photograph taken in his late 
eighties, Thomson was still obviously a presence to 
‘be reckoned with and acknowledged. 


The Giant of Portage-du-Fort 


road, the snow piled well over a man’s head on 
either side. 


They hadn’t gone very far when they met 
Mountain Jack returning to camp. The twenty 
shantymen formed a small phalanx as Mountain 
Jack reined in his horse. 


“Where do you think you are going?” he roared, 
towering over them and, in his huge beaver 
coat, looking like a grandfather bear. 


“We're quitting!” the men yelled back at him. 
In those days, might was right in the bush, and 
it was the duty of every foreman or gang-leader 


to preserve discipline in the camp at all costs. 


“Quitting! You say you’re quitting!” Mountain 
Jack retorted, turning red in the face. 


The ringleader stepped forward. 


“Let us pass. We’re not working at this camp 
any longer.” 


“None of you will quit while I’m alive,” said 
Mountain Jack, pulling his horse whip from its 
socket at his right hand and cracking it 
menacingly. 
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“Turn back!” he ordered. 
The men stood. 


The whip flashed out and wound itself around 
the body of the ringleader. The man reeled. 


“Get back there, all of you!” 


Mountain Jack lashed out in all directions, 
hitting the men indiscriminately. 


They turned. There was nowhere else to go. The 
snow was so deep on each side of the road they 
knew they could only go a few feet before 
plunging to their waists. So they went in the 
other direction, back to their camp, where they 
stayed until their contracts were fulfilled and 
they were paid off for their winter’s work. 


And so goes one of the stories of Mountain Jack 
Thomson, told and retold today in the Ottawa 
Valley, a hundred years later. 


Born in 1841 in Saint John, New Brunswick, 
John (Mountain Jack) Thomson was the second 
child of Walter Thomson and Margaret Farrell, a 
young couple of Scottish descent, who were 
born and married in Donegal, Ireland. A ship’s 
carpenter, Walter Thomson was lured across the 
ocean by the 1834 shipbuilding boom in the 
Maritimes. A decade later, Walter heard of 
another building boom on the Ottawa River 
where timber slides were constantly being 
constructed and extended to run the square 
timber rafts around unnavigable rapids and 
waterfalls. 


Walter and Margaret took their growing family 
to a farm at Lower Litchfield, on the south side 
of what is now the Portage-du-Fort to Bryson 
Road in Pontiac County, Quebec. There, Walter 
immediately got work on the Calumet Slides and 
the Mountain Slides, both completed in 1843 and 
further expanded in 1852 to accommodate the 
rapidly growing timber trade of the Valley. 
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In 1847, three years after he had begun work on 
the timber slides, Walter Thomson was 
appointed Slide Master of the Mountain Slides 
for the Department of Public Works. For thirty- 
two years, from May to August, Walter 
Thomson opened the chutes at Mountain Slides 
for the passage of the billions of board feet of 
square timber that made the lumbering era the 
most exciting and colourful part of Ottawa 
Valley history. The rights of passage were for the 
timber kings of the industry; working passage 
was for the thousands of rivermen, raftsmen, 
shantymen, peaveymen, axemen, scorers, 
hewers, timber cruisers, tallymen, river bosses, 
clerks, trailblazers, cooks, and guides who made 
the fortunes of the timber kings. 


Slide Master Walter Thomson had eight children, 
four of whom were sons: William, Walter, James, 
and John (Mountain Jack), the eldest. According 
to a description of one of the few living 
descendants, Ivan Thomson of Ottawa, son of 
William and nephew of Mountain Jack, the four 
brothers were “men to contend with.” Although 
only around the six-foot mark, they all weighed 
two hundred pounds or more, were pure muscle 
and “built like barrels.” 


Of the four brothers, it was Mountain Jack who 
had the temper that, when roused, unleashed 
the fighting demons that made him into a 
“giant.” He lived to be ninety-one and was said 
to have “quieted down” only when he was in 
his eighties. During his lifetime, up and down 
the Ottawa Valley he was famed as a brawler; a 
timberman of incredible knowledge, strength 
and agility, an astute estimator; a great 
storyteller; and a man of adventure “non- 
pareil.” 


Mountain Jack started to work in the bush when 
he was fourteen and on the rivers when he was 
eighteen. He rose from shantyman, at a dollar a 
day, to timber estimator or, as it is still known, 
“timber cruiser,” at ten dollars a day. A timber 
estimator was contracted by the lumber 


An 1882 photograph of the greatest of the Upper 
Ottawa waterfalls, the Grand Chute of the Calumet, 
just above Portage-du-Fort. In the early days, the 
Ottawa River between Portage-du-Fort and Calumet 
was only navigable by the rivermen’s boats in the 
high waters of springtime. Even then the Grand 
Chute was the scene of many fatal accidents, 
particularly at a turn known as The Devil’s Elbow, 
which was treacherously angled and full of hidden 
rock projections. This area is the setting for the 
famous Legend of Cadieux. From 1847 to 1879, 
Mountain Jack Thomson's father, Walter Thomson, 
was Slide Master of the Mountain Chute further 
upriver from the Grand Calumet. The little house on 
the first crib in this photograph was a sleeping-cabin 
for the rivermen while they lived on the raft. But it 
was often lost in the run down the turbulent river. 
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companies to travel to their timber stands and 
carefully calculate how much timber they could 
expect to take out. A good estimator could judge 
this within a few board feet simply by looking at 
a tree with his experienced eye. Mountain Jack 
Thomson, in his day—which was a very long 
one, since he worked in the bush until he was in 
his eighties—was reputed to be the most 
sought-after professional estimator in the 
country. 


He was only twenty-four years of age when one 
of his great reputation-setting battles occurred at 
Rattray’s Hotel in Portage-du-Fort in 1865. At 
that time he was timber boss for the Usborne 
Lumber Company at Portage, a very responsible 
job for such a young man and one which he had 
attained partly by bright ambition and partly 
through pure brawn. In 1932, when he was a 
much older man, Mountain Jack related the 
story of the “Battle at Rattray’s Hotel” to a 
reporter from the Ottawa Citizen. 


“T had been down to Ottawa to get money from 
the Quebec Bank to pay the men and had 
returned on the boat with about $10,000, mostly 
in silver, in a couple of canvas bags. On the boat 
there had been about thirty men who were 
going up to the Coulonge Limits for the 
Brigham firm. They had got off and gone up to 
Rattray’s Hotel to look for liquor. 


“After I had turned over the money at the office, 
I went to Rattray’s to hire a horse and buggy to 
drive to my home in Litchfield. When I went 
into the hotel, I found it full of Brigham men 
getting very noisy and very drunk. Mr. Rattray 
was not around at the time. While I was in the 
hall one of the men, a big burly chap; came up 
to me and said, ‘Get me a drink.’” 


“I’m not the goddamn bartender,” I replied. 
“Well, what the hell are you doing here if you’re 


not the bartender?” 
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“lm attending to my business and you had 
better attend to yours,” I warned him. 


“I then walked into the dining room where I 
found two of the men, a Mr. Coyle, and his 
partner, who were contractors for the wooden 
bridge that was just being built at Portage-du- 
Fort. I ordered the Brigham men out. They went 
as far as the hall. 


“There we met Desjardins, the foreman, with 
two or three others of his gang who had-come in 
with him. Desjardins was a powerful man, as 
big and heavy as myself. It did not take long to 
start the fight. Out of the corner of my eye I 
noticed at my feet a piece of an oak wagon rack 
about four feet long and several good inches 
thick. I stooped quickly and picked it up. I 
hardly had it in my fist before they were all on 
torme:” 


The tradition of toute faire (all’s fair) was still 
embodied in all Ottawa River and Ottawa Valley 
feuds, fights, brawls and gangars—a battle rule 
established by Joe Montferrand on the River in 
the forties. Feet, teeth, fingers, heads, arms, 
knees—all could be used against an opponent, 
as well as any kind of a weapon. 


“I saw that this time was not one for niceties in 
fighting. With all my strength, I used the stick 
with short jabs anywhere and everywhere. The 
hall was not very wide so,I_had little room for 
operating. The men who were after me were not 
any lightweights, nor were they particularly 
pleasant fighters, so you can imagine that I got 
some hard knocks: But I can tell you that the 
gang which attacked me got more than I did. 


“It happened that the piece of oak which I had 
picked up had a nail in each end and, as I poked 
and raked with it, the nails did very effective 
work, tearing and cutting the other men. I am 
free to say that had it not been for the stick and 
particularly for that nail, I would have been 
very badly beaten. 


“As soon as I had got a bit of clear space, I 
began to use the stick as a club and, from that 
moment, the fight turned in my favour. But, 
even then, it was quite a while before I got the 
hall cleared. Finally, I got the gang out of the 
hotel but found another Brigham gang waiting 
on the road. I quickly decided that I had to 
make a whole job of it right then and there. So I 
pressed my advantage. Once outside the door, I 
raised the stick and, using it like a flail, went at 
them using all sorts of war whoops to scare 
them off. 


“I went at them so suddenly and so furiously 
that the gang didn’t have time to think about 
getting sticks of their own. Every time the nail 
struck home, it brought yells of pain and 
dismay. It was not long before the gang was 
running right and left, all eager to get out of my 
way. Then I went into the hotel. 


“While I was wondering what was going to 
happen next, the door opened and Desjardins, 
the big foreman, came striding in. Thinking 
another fight was on my hands, I gripped my 
oaken weapon tightly and prepared myself. But 
Desjardins was alone and he came towards me, 
grinning all over. ‘That was a great fight, 
Mountain Jack,’ he said, ‘but you had a stick.’ 


‘Well,’ I replied, ‘if that is what is worrying you, 
you and I will go into the parlour and have it 
out.’ 


“Desjardins was game and immediately 
accepted my challenge. We went into the room. I 
locked the door and threw my stick into the 
corner. The fight did not last long but it was 
mighty lively while it lasted. I had picked up 
quite a lot of boxing during my six years on the 
River and I had the advantage in that respect 
over Desjardins. But he was a tough chap, and 
the fighting was really rough and tumble. In a 
few minutes I had worked him towards the 
open front window, forced him over the sill and 
finally toppled him onto the road in the front of 


the hotel, where he landed at the feet of what 
remained of the Brigham gang.” 


Mountain Jack first worked with the Usborne 
Lumber Company at Portage-du-Fort where, 
following his marriage to Elizabeth McLean, he 
lived all his adult life. In his early thirties, a 
fight with another Usborne employee 
precipitated his move to work with Alfred and 
James Colton, who conducted a lumbering 
business at Mimewan Creek, one hundred and 
nine miles above Pembroke. By the time he was 
thirty-four, Thomson was supervisor of the 
entire Colton operation. It was about this time, 
too, that his reputation appears to have been 
established as one of the most feared and red- 
blooded rivermen of the Ottawa Valley. 


After his victory over Big Joe Montour, the 
Chaughnawaga Indian and self-declared 
“Champion of the World,” Mountain Jack was 
generally recognized as “The River King.” 
Following in the footsteps of the great Joe 
Montferrand, Mountain Jack reigned throughout 
the sixties, seventies, and even into the eighties. 


The celebrated fight at Mattawa in ’76 added 
considerably to his laurels. Mattawa was then 
largely known for its Hudson’s Bay post under 
the famous factor, Colin Rankin. But perhaps the 
best known of Mattawa’s attractions was 
Glazier’s Hotel. 


In the spring of ’76 at the height of the drive, 
two Ottawa lumber merchants, William and 
Robert Hurdman, had the misfortune to get 
their drive stuck on the Amable du Fond. The 
jam was caused by low water, a condition that 
cannot be corrected by simply having a 
fanatically brave riverman go out onto the logs, 
find the “key piece” and “let her go”— 
sometimes losing his life in the process. The 
Hurdmans were forced to dismiss their men, 
paying them partly in cash and partly in due 
bills, redeemable as soon as the drive could be 
run to Quebec City. 
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This 1903 photograph of the main_street of Bryson, 
Quebec, gives a glimpse into turn-of-the-century life 
around the Ritchie Hotel, orie’of the most colourful and 
best-known of the stopping-places along the Ottawa 
River during the peak of the lumbering business. As a 
river landmark before its destruction by fire in 1913, it 
is safe to say that many a famous lumber baron stood 
upon its upstairs verandahs and that many a battle 
between the river giants was fought in the yard below. 
The unknown photographers arrived on either a holiday 
or a Sunday, for it is obvious that the men are dressed 
in their Sunday-best suits. Mr. Ritchie ran a livery 
business from his hotel and his rental carriages can be 
seen lined up in the hotel yard at the rear. According tc 
local folklore, Larry Frost, Goliath of the River, left the 
imprint of his caulkboots on the ceiling of the Ritchie 
Hotel. Dated also about 1903, the second photograph is 
a fine street scene showing Bryson boardwalks and log 
buildings. 


A 1909 photograph of the barnyard of Mountain Jack 
Thomson's parents’ homestead on Calumet Island 
about sixty miles up the Ottawa River from the 
capital city. The big bearded man to the right was 
Mountain Jack Thomson’s brother, William Thomson, 
who reputedly was much the same size as Mountain 
Jack but without the fiery temper and fighting nature 
that made Mountain Jack famous as a “fighting 
man.” Of the two sons looking on, the tallest one is 
Ivan, still living in Ottawa today. Although the 
Thomson homestead has passed into other hands, 
many of the original buildings, including the great 
brick house, remain on the island. 
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The Hurdman gang landed out of the bush and 
into Mattawa in foul humour, short of money 
and long on frustrated energies and boredom. 
Forty of them made for Glazier’s Hotel, paid for 
some of the liquor they drank, and then refused 
to pay for the rest. In the row that followed, the 
gang nearly wrecked the bar and beat up Mr. 
Glazier so badly that he retreated upstairs and 
locked himself in a bedroom. When the gang 
had freely helped themselves to his liquor and 
departed, he crawled back downstairs and 
barred the inn doors. In six or seven riverboats, 
the brawlers made for their camp in an open 
field across the Ottawa River. 


At this point, Mountain Jack Thomson, thirsty 
and hungry after a daylong trip from Fort Eddy, 
arrived in Mattawa and headed straight for 
Glazier’s to eat, drink, and bed down for the 
night. Finding the hotel locked and barred at 
such a strange time of the evening, he 
hammered loudly on the door until Mr. Glazier 
put his bandaged head out the window. 


“Can’t a man get something to drink here? 
What's the meaning of this locked door?” roared 
Mountain Jack. 


“The Hurdman gang has beaten me up, broken 
up the bar and stolen my liquor,” Mr. Glazier 
explained. 


“Let me in and I'll see that you get fair 
treatment,” Mountain Jack promised. 


The next day, about noon, five of the Hurdman 
gang returned to “open the bar,” bought a few 
rounds, and paid for them. But then, fortified 
with spirits, they began to abuse Glazier for 
refusing them credit the day before. Mountain 
Jack chose this time to come out of hiding. He 
entered the barroom, prepared to champion the 
innkeeper. 


“Mr. Glazier, are any of these men the ones who 
hit you yesterday?” 
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“That one is,” Glazier replied, pointing. 
“Can you fight him?” Mountain Jack asked. 


Mr. Glazier was a bit of a scrapper himself, 
given fair odds. 


“Indeed, I think I can.” 


“All right, then,” said Mountain Jack. “Go to it. 
I'll stand by.” 


Glazier was getting the better of the Hurdman 
man when one of his companions stepped in. 
Mountain Jack went to the hotel-keeper’s aid 
and the other three Hurdman men flew into the 
fray. Within a few minutes, roused to a fine fury, 
Mountain Jack sent all five scuttling for the 
Hurdman boats pulled up on shore in front of 
the hotel. 


Later, in a personal account in an Ottawa 
newspaper, Mountain Jack said, “I expected they 
would return in full force, and I was not 
disappointed. I waited for them that night but 
they did not come. However, the next morning I 
saw from the hotel window six boats headed in 
from the other side of the River. I decided to meet 
them at the water’s edge and went down to the 
shore where I found a stout piece of ironwood. 


“As the bow of the first boat grounded on the 
shore, the foreman of the gang leaped out. No 
explanations were required. I knew that they 
were coming for me and I knew that if I did not 
take effective action at once I would be 
overwhelmed and outnumbered. I knocked the 
foreman flat with a blow of my stick and then 
jumped into the boat and began to belabour the 
man nearest me. The scrap ended by his 
jumping into the water and starting to swim to 
the next boat. In less than a minute, the six men 
who manned the boat were in the water, a 
couple of them badly battered with the 
ironwood. I do not know what would have 
happened had the other boats come ahead and 
their crews landed. But they didn’t. 


The documentation on the back of this old photograph 
reads, “The Pembroke steamboat passing up stream 
under the Bryson Bridge to Calumet Island about 
1903.” Before the advent of the steam railway in the 
Ottawa Valley in the 1860s, the Ottawa River was 
the highway for travellers in the Upper Ottawa 
Valley. Famous lumbermen like the Whites and Hales 
of Pembroke, the McLachlins of Arnprior, the 
Barnetts of Renfrew, the Gillies of Braeside, and the 
Perleys, Pattees, and Gilmours of Ottawa, must have 
used this river vessel or one like it to travel upriver 


towards their timber stands in the wilderness. It has 
been documented that Joseph Montferrand used the 
steamboats to travel to the lumber camps he bossed, 
and certainly Mountain Jack Thomson must have 
been a passenger many times as he journeyed far 
afield to fulfill his contracts as a scaler for the timber 
barons. The little house in the foreground was for 
many years the home of Big Jim McCuaig, a gigantic 
and colourful character who was renowned for 
storytelling. He died in 1979. 
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The Hennesseys of Fort Coulonge and Pembroke were 
renowned as early lumbermen and as fightin’ men. 
Mountain Jack Thomson’s almost fateful trip in 
1910-11 into the wild country lying between the 
CPR line at Bisco and the Grand Trunk Pacific to the 
north was taken under contract to the lumber 
operator, Jim Hennessey of Pembroke, who held 
timber rights in that area. And historian Benjamin 
Sulte recorded a battle between Montferrand and 
Martin Hennessey. As well as running a lumbering 
business, the Hennesseys also owned and operated 
one of the largest stopping places on the Quebec side 
of the Ottawa, the Hennessey Hotel on the Reg 
Libbey farm, at the mouth of the Black River near 
Waltham, Quebec. Old-timers say it was never used 
after 1900. This 1930 photograph shows the grand 
place in ruins. 
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“Fortunately for me, they stopped when they 
saw what was happening to the men in the first 
boat. The crews of the other five boats held a 
conference on the river, mumbled amongst 
themselves, and turned and headed back to 
their camp, leaving me in possession of one 
perfectly good Hurdman boat. There was no 
renewal of hostilities.” 


One of the best of the Mountain Jack Thomson 
stories comes from the winter of 1910-11 when 
he was sixty-nine years old. In the fall of 1910 at 
Mattawa, Mountain Jack was hired by Pembroke 
lumber merchant Jim Hennesey to go into the 
wild country lying between the CPR line at 
Bisco and the Grand Trunk Pacific to the north. 
The Hennesey syndicate had the timber rights to 
some valuable pine stands there. 


It was country into which even such an 
experienced woodsman as Mountain Jack did 
not go alone. He first tried to hire some Indians 
who knew that country well, but unable to find 
any at the time, he ended up with a “half-breed” 
named George Quinn and a young French 
Canadian named Toussaint Daoust. Both 
assured him that they knew the Ground Hog 
Country “better than any Indian.” 


Proceeding to Bisco, about a hundred miles 
northwest of Mattawa, Thomson outfitted his 
party with a birchbark canoe and supplies for a 
month. As the party struck north, the terrain 
became wildly difficult and forlornly 
uninhabited. A day and a half out found them 
on a very large lake which the guides were 
unable to identify. Towards evening, the party 
crossed an old Indian camping place on a point 
of beaver meadowlands. Suspicious that his 
guides did not know any more than he did, 
Thomson decided to camp for the night. 


During the night, the timber cruiser had a 
strange dream in which appeared a minister of 
the gospel, a red-faced man wearing a white 


shirt and black pants. He stood on the point of 
land where they were camped, saying nothing, 
but staring fixedly at the three men as though 
they were ghosts. The next morning, filled with 
foreboding, Thomson broke camp. They had 
gone only a little distance when the uncharted 
lake flowed quickly into a river that narrowed 
rapidly and swiftly descended the watershed. A 
rough rapids sounded ahead. On Thomson’s 
orders, the party portaged. Looking back, they 
saw they had stopped just in time; forty feet 
farther and they would have been swamped in 
the tumult. 


Again they took to the unknown river and, for a 
time, all went well. But Thomson, forewarned 
by his dream, was more than alert. Suddenly, on 
the left hand side of the river, he noticed what 
appeared to be a portage landing-place and 
path. 


“That looks like a portage,” he shouted at 
Quinn. 


But Quinn shook his head. “It’s all right,” he 
yelled back. 


Although the river ahead seemed to have 
nothing more dangerous to offer than choppy 
waters, something urged Thomson to go ashore. 
He ordered Quinn and Daoust to beach the 
canoe. The guides grumbled; they were anxious 
to avoid any unnecessary portaging. Jumping 
out at the landing-place, with only a tomahawk 
in his hand, Thomson told Quinn that he would 
go ahead on reconnaisance. 


“You can take the canoe down empty, George, if 
you think it’s safe,” he told Quinn, “but don’t 
make a start until I get back and report.” 


Thomson had skirted the shore for only a 
quarter of a mile when he saw a man’s head 
bobbing up and down in the rapids. It was 
George Quinn! Half a second later the canoe 
came down empty! Thinking he might yet be 


able to save young Daoust, Thomson waded into 
the fast-flowing stream up to his armpits, 
holding onto the branch of a young tree. But 
there was no sign of the young French-Canadian. 


Shaken and horrified, Thomson walked along 
the portage path; half a mile further on he 
discovered that the river fell over a sheer drop 
of one hundred and fifty feet. Thomson then 
knew for certain that his guides had misled him 
when they claimed they knew the wild Ground 
Hog Country. Quinn had paid for the deception 
with his life. 


Thomson hurried back to the portage landing, 
hoping that Daoust had not got into the canoe. 
He found that not only had Daoust disappeared 
as well, but that the men had taken down the 
canoe fully loaded. He had been left without 
provisions of any kind! He walked back nearly a 
mile to the other end of the portage path, 
searching the shores for the men or the canoe. 
There was not a single trace of anything. 


On the shores of the unknown river, Mountain 
Jack, aged sixty-nine, man of the wilderness for 
many years, sat down and took stock of his 
position. He had in his coat pocket a waterproof 
box of matches and a big pocket knife. He 
decided he would stay where he was until 
somebody came. It was, after all, an Indian trail. 
With his tomahawk he cut balsam limbs and 
laid them against some big fallen logs to make a 
bivouac. The rest of the day he gathered wood 
so that he could burn a fire continuously for 
heat, for protection, and for signalling. He 
stationed himself to stay awake most of the 
night to keep his fire going. 


For two and a half days, he clung to his little 
campsite, never letting the fire die down. He 
had nothing to eat; it was the fall of the year and 
there were no berries. If he went in search of 
something like pickerelweed or wild rice, he 
feared that the Indians or trappers would come 
to the portage and pass him by. 
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On the third day, between dusk and dark, as he 
was beginning to eye birch bark for dinner and 
peering soulfully up the river, he caught sight of 
something moving on the water. It was the 
welcome flash of a paddle. In a few moments a 
canoe drew up to the bank and two Indians got 
out. Thomson tried to greet them but found they 
could speak neither French nor English. He 
pointed to the ground and said “wigwam?” 
meaning” do you intend to camp here?” 


One of the Indians shook his head, pointing 
downriver. 


“Flying Post?” Thomson asked (meaning “Are 
you going towards Flying Post, a Hudson’s Bay 
Post near Mount Laurier on the Grand Trunk 
Pacific?” ). 


The Indian nodded. 


Thomson pointed to the canoe and then to 
himself. “Take me?” he pleaded. 


The Indian nodded again. Nothing more was 
said. The Indians began to unload their canoe 
for the portage and Thomson gladly helped 
them. Below the fateful falls, they made their 
camp for the night. Not having eaten for three 
days, Thomson was very interested in the 
Indians’ supper. After the two men had made a 
fire, they took from their bags a boiled duck and 
a dried smoked rabbit. They tore a leg off the 
duck, and with a knife, shared a piece of the 
rabbit. Although the duck was “high,” Thomson 
ate eagerly. He reported later that, hungry as he 
was, the dried rabbit was too much for him. 


Thomson and his rescuers travelled for a full 
day before they came to an Indian encampment 
on a point of land. None of these Indians spoke 
English or French, but through sign language 
Thomson found an Indian who knew a bush 
road to Flying Post and who agreed to take him 
there. At Flying Post, Thomson was welcomed 
by the Hudson’s Bay factor, James McDougal, 
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who loaned him both a canoe and an Indian 
guide to take him to the pine lands he was 
looking for and also to see him safely back to 
Bisco. 


Before he left, Thomson, McDougal, and a party 
of men went to the foot of the falls to look for 
the bodies of Quinn and Daoust. 


“After about two days’ search,” Thomson 
reported, “we found the bodies close to shore. 
We buried them there and placed a rough 
wooden cross at their heads. They were both 
good Roman Catholics. But that Ground Hog 
River experience was the saddest of my whole 
career.” ; 


Mountain Jack’s dangerous, lonely, highly 
adventuresome career lent itself to great 
storytelling. In his time, Thomson worked for 
lumber companies as far north as the Watershed 
(the point in Northern Ontario separating the 
rivers flowing south from the rivers flowing 
north to the Arctic) and for companies with 
timber stands stretching from the east to the 
west coasts of Canada. His granddaughter, Mrs. 
Mabel Denham of North Bay, Ontario, received 
word recently that Mountain Jack’s name had 
been found on a rock in British Columbia. 


In the possession of Mrs. Denham also is a 
newspaper clipping from Val D’Or, Quebec, 
which demonstrates how far-flung were 
Mountain Jack’s timber-cruising journeys. The 
clipping reads, ”A leaning cedar stump has 
given up its record of possibly the first four men 
to conduct mining explorations in this area. 
They are John Thomson (Mountain Jack), 
Portage-du-Fort; F. Fournier of Desire, Quebec; 
Joseph Morrison and H. Durvil of Hull, Quebec. 
Dated 1904.” 


Mountain Jack’s homecomings were both family 
and clan events. After he had rested a few days 
in Portage, he would set off with one or two of 
his fifteen children to visit the old homestead on 


In 1909 an American guest of the Thomsons took this 
photograph of the old homestead on Calumet Island. 
The property today belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Hart of Toronto, who use it as a summer place. Also 
taken by the American photographer, the second shot 
is of the beach and shoreline, north side of the 
Ottawa River, along the former Thomson property. 
Out on the water in the centre of the photograph is a 
lumberman’s pointer boat. These unique boats were 
used by the lumbermen to travel the rivers and to go 
along the shoreline rolling stray logs back out into 
the water and on their way again to their 
destinations at the lumber mills. Pointed at both 
ends, the pointer boat was rowed by six men with a 
pilot in both bow and stern. The pointer was light, 


agile, and very swift. 
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Calumet Island, where his younger brother, 
William, lived with his family. Like John, 
William had been born in Saint John and as a 
young man had gone to work in the lumber 
camps, going as far afield as Wisconsin. In 1873, 
William married Florence Moorhead of Calumet 
Island and six years later bought the Thomson 
homestead from his father, who had been 
superannuated from his job as Slide Master. 
William was appointed the new Slide Master at 
a dollar per day during the navigation season. 
He held this position for thirty-one years, until 
1910, when the last square timber rafts went 
through the Mountain Slides. 


The last of William’s children, Ivan, aged eighty- 
eight, lives in Ottawa today. He remembers 
vividly his uncle’s visits to the homestead on 
Calumet Island. 


“He would come over on the ice in his cutter if 
it were wintertime,” Ivan remembers, “but in 
the summertime he would come up from Bryson 
in his buckboard and stand on the far shore of 
the river and roar, ‘Halloo! Halloo! Come and 
get me!’ Boy! Would we scramble into the boat 
and row! He was the greatest storyteller I ever 
heard. Next to ‘running on the loose,’ Uncle 
Jack’s visits were the highlights of our young 
lives on the River.” 


Whenever Mountain Jack returned from the 


wilds, he had to do a lot of churchgoing to make 
up for lost time. One of the most delightful 


Some rare photographs of the timber slides at 


Mountain Chute where two generations of Thomsons 


acted as Slide Master. Although these photographs 
post-date by ten years the passage of the last square 


timber rafts through the chute in 1910, details of the 


construction of the slides nevertheless are clearly 
discernible. The two young people standing in the 
ruins are a niece and nephew of Mountain Jack 
Thomson, Lionel and Hilda Thomson. Their father 
was Slide Master William Thomson, their 
grandfather Walter Thomson, first Slide Master at 
Mountain Chute. 


stories told about him in the valley to this day 
concerns one Sunday, when he was in church at 
Portage-du-Fort, after an especially long absence 
from the village. To understand the story one 
has to know that, when a log-jam occurred on a 
river drive, it was sometimes the lot of one man 
to find the key log and pull it loose. Other times, 
if it could be managed, a rope was simply 
attached from the shore to the key log and, at 
the signal of “haul away,” the log was jerked 
loose. It was a job that Mountain Jack, as 
riverboss and company foreman, had overseen 
many times in his career. 


On this particular Sunday, Mountain Jack was 
sitting in his church pew, his wife and numbers 
of children lined up beside him. It was a warm 
July day. The sermon droned on and Mountain 
Jack, not fully rested from the cruel ardours of 
many a long portage, nodded, dozed, and fell 
asleep. The minister waxed eloquent, raised his 
voice in a mighty roar and pounded his fist on 
the pulpit. The noise woke Mountain Jack from 
his river dreams. He jumped up, threw his arms 
in the air and yelled, “Haul away, boys! Haul 
away!” 


When Mountain Jack was sixty-five and showed 
no signs of slowing down, he took his nephew 
Ivan, then nineteen, on one of his timber- 
cruising forays into the Quebec wilderness. Ivan 
was chosen because he knew the bush well from 
working there with his father. According to 
Ivan, William Thomson was so good with the 
broadaxe that he not only could “hew the line” 
(which meant to broadaxe the log into a square 
timber by following a chalk line drawn along 
the log’s length) but he could actually “split the 
line” (which meant that he could go down the 
middle of the chalk line). 


In true Thomson tradition, Ivan was bright, 
energetic, and ambitious; he had planted his 
father’s fields on Calumet Island when he was 
thirteen years old. At nineteen, he had reached a 
state of maturity far beyond that of many 
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nineteen-year-olds of today. Ivan, like all the 
children of William Thomson, had grown up 
within the roar of the mighty Ottawa as it 
divides to go around Calumet Island. He had 
helped his father on the slides, repairing 
damage with huge, gummy, hemlock planks. 
For as long as he could remember, he had 
watched the great timbers run through his 
father’s slides, talked to shantymen and 
lumbermen of renown, listened to them singing 
at night as they came down towards Mountain 
Slide on their rafts of square timbers, known the 
boyish excitement and joy of “running on the 
loose” on the free-floating logs, jumping from 
log to log in water sixty to a hundred feet deep. 


He was proud to be chosen to go on a timber- 
cruising trip with his famous uncle. They 
outfitted themselves in Ottawa, went by boat to 
Quebec City, took the train to Chicoutimi and 
then drove out by buckboard—a mode of travel 
rare at that time and in that place—to a sawmill 
on Lake St. John. The wind kept them ashore for 
two days until, finally, they were able to board a 
steamboat and travel up Lake St. John to Riviére 
du Rat, where they met their gang of five men, 
including a cook-guide. The next day they 
proceeded to the head of the Riviére du Rat and 
crossed over to the Misstassini, a very large river 
snaking through flatlands. The men broke into 
two parties: Mountain Jack leading one group, 
Ivan the other. Ivan headed a group because he 
had already learned to measure a tree at its base 
and gauge the exact board feet it would produce. 


The two parties worked ten miles apart, one 
acre at a time, measuring every tree and tallying 
it. Working seven days a week to beat the 
freeze-up, they did one hundred square miles in 
two months, including their travelling. As it 
was, they had to break ice on the lakes on their 
return home in early November. 


In his time, Mountain Jack used to tell a 
favourite story about his meeting with a man 


who claimed to be Joe Montferrand’s son. About 
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1876, Thomson was working as foreman for the 
E.B. Eddy Company at Fort Eddy, up the Ottawa 
above Mattawa. There came to him a big 
muscular man, well over six-foot-one in his 
moccasins, wanting to hire on for one of the 
Eddy logging camps at Snake Lake. He gave his 
name as Joe Montferrand. 


“I suppose you are the son of the Great Joe 
Montferrand who use to rule the Ottawa River 
in the forties?” Mountain Jack said to the man, 
half-jokingly. 


“T am his son.” 


“Well, you’re a liar,” Mountain Jack pronounced. 
“I know for a fact Joe Montferrand had only one 
son and he is a hackman in Montreal.” 


But the big man insisted he was Montferrand’s 
son. Although utterly unconvinced, Mountain 
Jack did hire the man on, along with two other 
job hunters, and sent them to Foley’s Shanty, ten 
miles up Snake River. 


Only three days later, on the ice at Snake Lake 
with a teamster, Mountain Jack met 

Montferrand and two other men heading 
towards Fort Eddy. The men coming out with 
Montferrand, Thomson observed, were not the 
same two who had hired on with him. Each man 
had his “turkey” over his shoulder carried on a 
stout stick. Mountain Jack stopped them. 


“Where are you going, Mr: Montferrand?” 


“We are going back,” Montferrand answered. 
“We don’t like working at Foley’s shanty.” 


“Well, well,” said Mountain Jack. “That’s a 
shame because E.B. Eddy paid your hotel bill in 
Ottawa and your fare up here and you can’t 
leave until you have earned enough to pay the 
bills you owe. You will have to go back.” 


“I won't,” Montferrand replied. 


Thomson tried to reason again. 


“The last men who skipped camp were up on 
charges in Ottawa and they got fined $17.50 ora 
month in jail.” 


“Who is going to make us go back?” asked one 
of the other men. 


“1 am.” Mountain Jack got down from his sleigh. 


Montferrand laughed and started to move on, 
the other men following behind him. In one 
guick movement, Mountain Jack was up to 
Montferrand, grabbed him by the arm, turned 
him around and gave him a rain of blows. He 
always said later that he was pleased indeed to 
find an excuse to test himself against this so- 
called Montferrand. Without so much as a feint 
in return, Montferrand wheeled and headed 
back to camp, the other men behind him. 


“You are no son of Joe Montferrand,” Mountain 
Jack yelled after them. 


Mountain Jack reported that the “fake” 
Montferrand did his stint in the bush, paid off 
his bills, left the E.B. Eddy Company, and was 
never heard of again in the Ottawa Valley. 


Writer Harry J. Walker went to many old-timers 
to listen to their tales of the Ottawa Valley and 
to record them for his Ottawa Journal series of 
articles. One good source for Walker was the 
late Archibald McLean of Ottawa, for many 
yearé a timber cruiser and supervisor of 
lumbering operations both in the shanties and 
on the Ottawa and its lumbering tributaries. Mr. 
McLean was one of the few men of his time who 
knew Larry Frost, the Terror of the Ottawa 
River, and who recorded his exploits. It was Mr. 
McLean who related a story of a coincidental 
alliance of the two river champions, Larry Frost 
and Mountain Jack Thomson. Harry Walker 
included this story in one of his newspaper 
articles during the 1930s. The story ran like this: 


At the head of Seven League Lake, seven miles 
below Temiskaming, the E.B. Eddy lumber camp 
had two large crews including the two 
formidable fighters, Larry Frost of Pembroke 
and Mountain Jack Thomson of Portage-du-Fort. 
It would appear that both men were working 
with the same crew for, after a “spiritful” 
Christmas celebration, they “decided they did 
not like the other crew at all,” and thereupon 
provoked a battle with them. 


The odds were about twenty to one but the two 
supermen, primed well with holiday whisky, 
used axe-handles as flails to make up for any 
deficit in numbers on their side. They routed the 
opposing crew, then realized that retribution 
would follow immediately the opposing crew 
recovered and formed ranks again. Frost and 
Thomson packed up their dunnage bags and left 
hurriedly. They halted overnight at the Snake 
River stopping place. 


While they slept, as anticipated but much earlier 
than expected, the opposing Eddy crew 
returned for a second round. This time they 
caught Thomson and Frost off-guard and 
inflicted severe punishment upon them before 
fleeing back to their camp at Seven League Lake. 


However, it is said that Thomson and Frost 
carefully recorded in their memories each 
assailant in that surprise night attack on them, 
and marked each man for future reckoning. 
Next summer at the Chenaux Boom Wharf (The 
Snows) at Portage-du-Fort, Thomson and Frost 
settled accounts with many of their attackers. 
And elsewhere in Valley battles, in due course, 
paid off all the scores. 


There was a soft side to Mountain Jack 
Thomson’s character. It comes through clearly in 
a letter from his granddaughter, Mrs. Denham 
of North Bay, who wrote me April 11, 1978: 


Although he was noted to be a fiery-tempered 
person, he was also a person who helped many 
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financially. So often in his earlier days, he was 
called upon to settle squabbles, as there were 
then no policemen in Portage. His word was law 
(or his fists). He could converse in French or 
English and knew the dialects of some Indian 
tribes. From his Indian guides he had learned 
many medicines and salves made from natural 
growing herbs. Although he raised fifteen of his 
own children, he believed in them having a 
good education and, of course, after receiving 
their lower grades, they had to be taken or sent 
to Ottawa, or North Bay, or Queen’s University 
to complete their goals, some as druggists, 
teachers, secretaries, businessmen, bankers. He 
helped raise two nieces also after their father 
died—Nettie and Lillie Stuart. Lillie was 
educated as a nurse and Nettie as a teacher. She 
is retired now and living in Rosetown, Sask. 
When the new school in Rosetown was built, 
they named it after her. One thing we were all 
remembering when we got together a while ago 
was how generous Grampa was. How we 
looked forward to Grampa returning from the 
long trip! We would all be waiting in line for he 
always brought everyone home a gift. 


In his eighties Mountain Jack settled down in 
Portage-du-Fort and became a pillar of the 
community, rarely letting the seven miles’ 
distance separate him from Sunday church 
attendance at Litchfield Presbyterian. From 1896 
on, he journeyed regularly to Ottawa, where he 
had always banked, and he continued this until 
he was eighty-six years of age. He died in 
Portage-du-Fort-on April 16, 1932, at ninety-one. 
His house still stands in the village only a 
stone’s throw away from the little cemetery 
where he lies buried in perpetual river dreams 
and timber tallies. 


Mountain Jack’s gracious Victorian frame house with its 
long lovely verandahs still stands, well preserved and 
well cared for, in the riverside village of Portage-du-Fort. 
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In 1914, a devastating fire swept through the village, 
one of the oldest, most historic, busiest and 
wealthiest centres in the Upper Ottawa at that time. 
Old-timers like Mrs. Elsie Gibbons, former mayor of 
Portage-du-Fort and first lady mayor in Quebec, 
looking back on that day in May describe the wind 
that swept through town as a “kind of whirling 
dervish wind.” This may explain the puzzling fact 
that while many a building was destroyed the one 
next door remained untouched. Consequently some of 
the finest heritage buildings in the Ottawa Valley are 
still preserved in Portage-du-Fort including lumber 
king George Usborne’s great stone sheds (now a 
residence), the Reid Mansion, St. George’s Anglican 
church, the town hall, the Temperance hall, the Amy 
residence, the Dr. George N. Purvis residence, the 
Patrick Foley Fox residence, the Roman Catholic 
church, the Protestant school, and Mountain Jack 
Thomson’s home. In 1849 taxes on the house and 160 
acres of land amounted to $1.50 per year. 


or 
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true Horatio Alger fashion, Harry Falconer 
“TL EF” “Pioneer Buster,” “Big 

Pants,” McLean began his career as a water boy 
and ended it a multi-millionaire. Yet today his 
engineering and construction achievements are 
almost totally unknown, and he is only 
sremembered—if at all—as the eccentric “Mister 
X’ who threw away money on the streets and 
out hotel windows. 


From 1920 to 1950, he is said to have given away 
dose to $3 million. Probably only about $20,000 
of that was tossed to the wind. The remainder 
Was given away privately and anonymously. 


In the fifties, the gigantic McLean was barred 
from several fashionable Toronto and Ottawa 
hotels for such unconventional antics as rousing 
everyone for a party at three in the morning, 
leading a singsong at dawn in the hotel lobby, 
throwing guests down the stairs, or “breaking 
up the place” 


Reminiscing recently about times past, Dan 
Taylor, veteran bell captain at Toronto’s Royal 
York Hotel, recalled McLean as “the most 


From the inscription on this photograph of McLean 
we can reasonably speculate that he was in the north 
working on the Abitibi Dam project. He would be 
forty-six. 


HARRY McLEAN 


The Giant Builder 


colourful character” who ever danced in the 
Imperial Ballroom in his pyjamas, dressing 
gown, and slippers. 


Known also as “the Colonel,” “Little Red God,” 
“Big Heart,” and “Son of Martha,” Harry 
McLean’s flamboyant final years completely 
camouflaged, for all except the initiated few, the 
extent of his achievements as a construction 
genius. Now, twenty years after his death in 
Merrickville, in the typical delayed-reaction 
fashion so characteristic of Canada in relation to 
her outstanding achievers, some glimmering of 
McLean’s contributions are beginning to surface. 


In his later years, one of Harry McLean’s 
favourite stories was of his mother dancing at a 
regimental ball with Custer on the night before 
he departed for his famous Last Stand at the 
Little Big Horn, June, 1876. Since the town of 
Bismarck, North Dakota, was laid out in 1873, 
when the Northern Pacific Railway constructed 
lines as far as Missouri, and as Bismarck is on 
the east bank of the Missouri River across from 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, former Custer 
headquarters, the story is quite likely true. 


Nor was Custer the only iilustrious personage 


remembered by the small boys growing up in 
the McLean household. When he first arrived in 
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the United States, John McLean worked for the 
great American railway magnate, James Jerome 
Hill. The two men became lifelong friends and, 
although perhaps Hill didn’t know it at the 
time, he had also emerged as a shining example 
for at least one of John McLean’s sons. 


To a young boy looking for a hero, Hill was an 
extraordinary model. Born in 1838 on a farm 
outside of Guelph, Ontario, and educated at 
historic Rockwood Academy a few miles down 
the road, Hill left his homeland early for an 
extremely diversified business career in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. There he established a steamboat 
line, a fuel company, and, in 1870, the Red River 
Transportation Co., the first to open lines of 
communication between St. Paul and Winnipeg. 
Shortly afterwards, railway development 
became his consuming interest; he secured 
control of the St. Paul and Pacific Railway from 
Dutch owners, and reorganized the system of 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway 
Company and assumed the position of general 
manager until the line was absorbed by the 
Great Northern System. 


Obviously a man of many parts, by 1918 Hill 
owned one of the world’s finest collections of 
Modern French paintings, had contributed 
$500,000 to the endowment of the St. Paul 
Theological Seminary (he was an LL.D. from 
Yale) and had written The Highways of Progress. 
But his crowning achievement was the building 
of the Great Northern Railway from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound, with both northern 
and southern branches, and a direct steamship 
connection with China and Japan. 


It was this project in which he was deeply 
involved when he visited the McLean Household 
and cast his influence there. Since it was a time 
when children were “to be seen and not heard,” 
it is easy to conjecture that young Harry listened 
long and hard to the great “railway” talk of the 
American master builder. Although both 
examplar and emulator were unaware of it at the 
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time, there were to be many parallels in their 
careers and Hill was eventually to play a key role 
in McLean’s first construction contract. 


After a business course at North Dakota 
Business School in Fargo, McLean set to work as 
water boy for Winston Brothers, contractors of 
Fargo and Bismarck. Within a few months, he 
moved on to St. Paul, Minneapolis, as 
“timekeeper, store clerk and general roustabout” 
with the A.B. Cook Construction Company. It 
was during this period that McLean began to 
look across the border to the country that his 
parents had left and where, for a young man full 
of energy and dreams, the wilderness frontier 
beckoned irresistibly. Around Merrickville, 
Ontario, where H.F. McLean eventually made 
his permanent home, there still circulates an 
apocryphal story that he arrived there as an 
immigrant youth and made friends with an old 
man who died in his arms, leaving McLean the 
deed to a gravel pit on the outskirts of town. 
This Merrickville gravel pit was reputed to have 
been “the lucky break” on which he founded his 
construction empire. 


‘In actual fact, McLean came to Toronto in 1905 


with the American A.B. Cook, who was 
financially associated with George S. Deeks and 
Tom R. Hinds, two Canadian railway builders, 
who had jointly negotiated a contract with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway for construction of the 
Toronto to Sudbury line running through 
Coldwater, Bolton, Midhurst, Carley, MacTier, 
and Parry Sound. McLean joined Deeks and 
Hinds in their Toronto construction firm and, 
within a year, at the age of twenty-two, became 
general superintendent of their operations in 
Ontario, Quebec, and New Brunswick. 


During the next couple of years, McLean quietly 
gathered experience and rapidly won 
promotions on such projects as the National 
Transcontinental Railway in New Brunswick, on 
the CPR Georgian Bay and Seaboard Line, on 
the Montana railway in the United States, and 


on some CPR double-track sections between 
Sudbury and Cartier. In 1911 both Cook and 
McLean left the Toronto Construction Company, 
formed the Cook Construction Company, with 
headquarters in the McGill Building in 
Montreal, and went after the big contracts. In 
1913 they were awarded a contract by the City 
of Montreal for a $7,500,000 aqueduct, and, 
while this job was in progress, an $8 million 
contract for a “breakwater and other ocean 
terminal improvements” at Halifax Harbour. 


In 1917, when Hill was seventy-nine and Harry 
McLean thirty-four, the younger man turned to 
his boyhood hero for help. The story was retold 
by the late Dr. Jonathon McQuay, for many 
years company doctor for McLean’s Dominion 
Construction Company: 


Harry’s first job as a contractor on his own was 
in Nova Scotia where he went in 1917 to bid on 
a major shore improvement project. He had little 
money, but did have a credit at the bank, until 
rival contractors convinced the bank people 
Harry was a poor risk. The credit was suddenly 
cancelled, leaving him with supplies to pay for 
and a payroll to meet—and not a penny in his 
pocket. 


He went to St. Paul, Minn., in a hurry, looking 
for financial backing and was steered to the 
office of James J. Hill, famed Ontario-born 
builder of the Northern Pacific Railway in the 
United States. 


“In 1868 your father and I sat on the banks of 
the Red River together,” Hill said, when Harry 
paused. “He said he was going to have the 
biggest freighting outfit in the Black Hills 
country and I said I was going to build a 
railway clear through to the Pacific. Well, he did 
and I did. Let’s go over to the bank. If you’re 
anything like your father, you’re a winner.” 


Backed by his father’s friend and his boyhood 
hero, McLean is said to have made his first big 
stakes out of that contract in Nova Scotia. On 
December 6, 1917, while McLean was working 
on the breakwater, a munitions ship named the 
Mont Blanc blew up in Halifax harbour. 


Accounts of McLean’s part in rescue operations 
are still blurred but there is no question that his 
part has been understated and obscured. 


McLean was having breakfast in the Queen’s 
Hotel in Halifax when the roof fell in. Always a 
man of action, he was quick to assess the 
horrifying situation and to order his men and 
machines into rescue operations. Writing a few 
years after the holocaust, a Montreal Standard 
journalist said: 


A book could be written alone about the role 
played by Harry McLean in the Halifax disaster 
of December 6, 1917—at the time, McLean was 
projecting a railroad through the south side of 
the city and constructing vast new yards. At the 
time of the explosion he was building a railroad 
in from Bedford Basin. 


With his army of trained workers and his great 
construction machines, McLean was invaluable. 
He set up his headquarters in an old car barn and 
promptly put his machines to the business of 
relieving the suffering; but, first on the list was 
the organizing of communications and 
transportation. With his own hands he hurled 
aside debris to rescue the injured. For months he 
worked 20 hours a day, ended up by collapsing. . . 


One “McLean Man” testifies that H. F. was in 
Montreal General for two months following the 
rescue operations, and another that he was given 
citations by Halifax city officials for his courage 
and leadership. Howard Umphrey of Maxville, 
Ontario, who worked with McLean as project 
manager on the Explosives Plant at Desalaberry 
Island, Valleyfield, Quebec, and who later was 
chief engineer for Canadian Industries Limited 
at Montreal, in a letter to the author threw some 
light on the “unwritten” aspect of McLean’s part 
in the Halifax explosion rescue. 


These details were related to me in 1928 by C. B. 
Brown who was, at the time, Chief Engineer of 
the Canadian National Railways. Earlier, he had 
worked for the Canadian Pacific. At the time of 
the Halifax explosion, he had been sent to 
Halifax as Supervising Engineer of a project on 
which Harry McLean was contractor. He was 
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also working on several other contracts in the 
city and had a large staff and payroll and 
considerable resources in the way of transport. 


The explosion reduced the municipal 
organization to a state of shock. The Navy was 
tied up in the marine aspects of the disaster, and 
the Army was largely represented by troops in 
transit. McLean, young, innovative and 
confident, with a large and competent 
organization at his command, took immediate 
charge of rescue and relief. 


Mr. Brown always felt that McLean never got 
the recognition he deserved because the 
politicians, recovered from their shock, realized 
that McLean had filled the vacuum their 
collapse had left, and by example, had brought 
discredit on them. 


In the opening years of the First World War, 1914- 
18, officials of the British forces in France and 
Belgium realized that because of inadequate and 
antiquated railway facilities, their army lacked 
the mobility necessary for the movement of 
troops and heavy equipment. Anxious to 
expedite and terminate the war, they turned to 
Canada, one of the world’s great railway builders 
at the time, to help solve the problem.’ They 
proposed to build light rail lines to the Front in 
France for transportation of supplies and 
wounded; they wanted a man who not only had 
the technology but could be depended on to 
organize a corps of “pick and shovel” men. 
Looking for the “right man,” the British officials 
approached Major General Sam Hughes, Minister 
of Militia in Sir Robert Borden’s Cabinet. 


“Send McLean!” the famous soldier is said to 
have roared. 


McLean was on the next destroyer. But in 
London he ran head-on into the two things he 
hated most in life—diplomatic protocol and 
bureaucratic red tape. Howard Umphrey again 
tells the story: 


By 1914, Harry McLean had already made his 
name as a railway contractor and was well 
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known to the British investors who were still 
financing much of the Canadian railway 
construction. When the Allies began forcing the 
Germans back from the gates of Paris, they 
found that the retreating German forces had 
destroyed the vital rail lines. It occurred to 
someone that what was required was the 
“Canadian technique” which would lay ten 
miles of rail in one day and then run fully 
loaded ballast trains over it the next. An appeal 
was made to Ottawa and Harry McLean arrived, 
called the Commissioner for an appointment, 
and was told that, when the Commissioner 
returned from a long weekend the following 
Tuesday, he would attend to the matter. ~ 


One can imagine McLean frothing. This was not 
his tempo. With the help of some well-placed 
English friends, he fitted himself out in a top hat 
and a cutaway coat, and bolstered by servants in 
livery, drove up to the British War Office in an 
impressive borrowed Rolls-Royce. The guard 
succumbed to a show of power and McLean 
found himself finally talking to someone in 
authority. McLean was immediately whisked off 
to France, where he made a first-hand 
inspection of the problem area, then back to 
London where he filed a cable to Lt.-Col. John 
Henry Twiss® recommending among other 
things, the immediate formation of the First 
Railway Battalion. A second was formed later. 


The story ended on a Tuesday morning with 
McLean ready to leave his London hotel for 
return to Canada. The phone rang. It was the 
commissioner, back from his long weekend. He 
wished to know what McLean wanted from 
him. McLean had no use for “boiled shirts” or 
men who couldn't work twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week, when the occasion 
called for it. His reply was probably 
unprintable—even today. 


Back in Canada, McLean set to work dismantling 
unused Canadian tracks and transporting them 
overseas. He also recruited a corps of the best 
railway construction personnel he knew from all 
parts of Canada. As was usual with McLean 
projects, the job was done in record time. 


*® Then director of Railway Transport, British Government. 


In May of 1917, Sir Robert Borden, then prime 
minister, inspected the work of the corps in 
France and, on his return to Canada in June, sent 
the following letter of commendation to McLean: 


The work of the Canadian Railway Corps has 

been of wonderful assistance to the Allies. The 
rapidity of the railway construction permitted 
the aggressive and continuous offensive of the 
Allies on the Western Front. 


McLean was appointed a lifetime honorary 
lieutenant colonel of the Corps. 


The end of the First World War marked an 
important landmark in Harry McLean’s career. 
As president of Dominion Construction 
Company and its several subsidiaries, he finally 
became his own man. From this point on, the 
cry “Send McLean!” was repeatedly heard in 
construction circles throughout North America. 
He began work on the first of what eventually 
were to be $395,000,000 worth of building 
contracts—contracts which were to make him 
both a very rich and a very lonely man. 


From 1927-28, McLean’s work on the Flin Flon 
Railway, an eighty-four-mile branch line of the 
CNR’s Manitoba Northern Railway running 
from The Pas to Flin Flon, established him as 
one of the great construction men of both his era 
and of all times in Canada. This project 
highlighted his “frontier-busting” spirit, as well 
as the leadership qualities that would enable 
him to meld all kinds of men into a cohesive 
workforce. 


Writing in the Engineering Journal of May 1977, 
George Richardson, Professor of Engineering 
History at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
gives background to the Flin Flon railway. 


For many years, farmers and businessmen of the 
Prairie Provinces had dreamed of a railroad to 
Hudson Bay and an ocean port of their own. 
The shorter route to salt water would 
presumably greatly decrease the transportation 


costs. The Prairie Farmer had always felt that he 
was exploited by the transportation czars of 
eastern Canada and at the mercy of their freight 
rates. A route to the “Bay” promised an 
economic independence that would greatly 
benefit their pocketbook and their self-esteem. 
However, in the hard years following World 
War I, all vision seemed to vanish. 


When the postwar depression finally lifted, the 
railroad was completed as far as The Pas, 
Manitoba, where it stalled again. Then the 
discovery of a rich deposit of copper-zinc ore 
near Flin Flon galvanized the whole area. 
American capital was poised for the venture, 
but it was quickly realized that transportation 
facilities were lacking, as were power resources 
and equipment for a huge smelter. The federally 
owned CNR agreed to cooperate with the 
Manitoba government to build a line. Tenders 
were called. In December 1927, the contract was 
let to Dominion Construction, calling for the 
completion of the line by September 30, 1929, 
with a bonus of $250,000 if McLean could 
deliver two thousand tons of freight to the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company’s 
Flin Flon property by December 31, 1928— 
nearly a year earlier. “I’ll have the steel into Flin 
Flon in half the contract time!” boasted big 
McLean. 


Theorists, academics, and armchair critics 
scoffed. Some veteran construction men were 
not sure the line could be built at all—let alone 
built on time. Others were just simply certain 
the job would not be done. They pointed out 
that there were a hundred miles of track to be 
laid down in a virgin country of muskeg, lakes, 
and heavy rock cuttings. Winter would see 
weather far below zero with right-of-way and 
gravel deposits frozen solid. Wet ground and 
muskeg could make things equally desperate in 
summer. To build a hundred miles of track 
would take two seasons under ordinary 
conditions and over ordinary terrain. The critics 
might have had some pause had they known 
that McLean had signed his contract at two 
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o’clock one December afternoon, and had 
carload after carload of supplies and hand- 
picked men headed for the northern hinterlands 
by ten o'clock the same night. 


Dr. Jonathon McQuay said McLean told a great 
story about the early days of the Flin Flon project. 


When we were building the Flin Flon line, the 
government engineer was doubtful about the 
feasibility of building over the muskeg 
permafrost, but he finally gave Harry 
permission to run a test line. 


The next time the engineer took a look, Harry 
had rammed the track right through to 
Cranberry Portage, 56 miles away. Not only that, 
the track stayed in mainline condition for years. 


Many men, both inside and outside the McLean 
companies, have tried over the years in 
newspapers, articles, and personal letters to 
grapple with a description of the larger-than-life 
complexity that was Harry F. McLean, a man 
who could, on one hand, have his calling cards 
printed up with “Big Pants McLean” and, on the 
other, weep and curse over the injury sustained 
by one of his men; a man who could move one 
of his “Sons of Martha” to praise in rhymed 
couplets: 


Drink straight water with whisky soaks 

Or call for liquor with temperance folks 

Run a tunnel or dam a stream 

Or damn the man who financed the dream 
He is kind and gentle or harsh and gruff, 

He is tender as love—or he’s rawhide tough. 


The Late Dr. L. H. Newman, a resident of 
Merrickville when McLean lived there, in an 
unpublished manuscript lodged in the 
Merrickville Museum, described him as a “giant 
of a man with strongly chiselled features and 
the nose of a Roman general. He had piercing 
eyes and a rather grim mouth which often 
carried just the suspicion of a smile, suggesting 
that this stern man was enjoying the memory of 
a recent joke.” 
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Because of his natural antipathy for the limelight and 
because of the scattering or inaccessibility of his 
papers, very few photos of Frontier Buster Harry 
McLean can be found today. This is a rare personal 
one with McLean sitting on the prow of his boat, 
third from left. His company doctor, the late 
Jonathon McQuay, is seated on the cabin roof, first 
on the left. McLean used every known form of quick 
transportation to get from job-site to job-site and 
from job emergency to job emergency; he had his own 
private railway car, his own private plane with full- 
time pilot and, as in this case probably at Hawk Lake, 
his own cabin cruiser. He was a “jet-setter” long 
before the term became fraught with decadence. 


Suffice it to say that McLean, poised on the 
brink of the Flin Flon challenge, possessed 
everything a leader needs: enormous experience, 
tremendous energy and drive,‘an animal 
enthusiasm he could communicate readily to his 
men, the size and stature to command— 
charismatic qualities that elicit from men the 
loyalty to give the last ounce. 


He had organizing ability nonpareil and an 
uncanny way of choosing the right man for the 
job—plus the largeness of spirit to delegate. 


From across the country, from jobs his company 
was already handling, came specialists in every 
department of construction: tunnelling, 


bridging, steel, blasting, rolling stock, 
engineering, as well as office and supply workers, 
electricians, clerks, skinners, cooks, men-of-all- 
works. Like an army arrayed for a thrust into an 
enemy line, they mustered at The Pas in 
December 1927, just as their chief adversary, the 
northern winter, began to collect its forces. 


McLean had already determined to use a daring, 
innovative, and precedent-setting technique. He 
would lay the steel first on the frozen rock and 
muskeg with no roadbed underneath, 
establishing supply bases along the entire line. 
When the spring thaw came they would lay the 
roadbed from these bases. “Steel first and 
roadbed afterwards,” was the slogan The Big 
Fellow would yell out to his army of men. 


In an unpublished manuscript, Prof. Richardson 
describes the technology of the Flin Flon project: 


On New Year’s Day, 1928, with the temperature 
-45°F, the first contingent of men and supplies 
set out from The Pas to set up a camp at ie 
northwest end of Lake Athapapushoy, sixty 
miles away. A tractor-train followed with 
supplies for the camps which were strung along 
the opposite side of the lake and along the 
shores of Schist Lake as far as Mile Eighty-five. 
Behind the tractors were heavily loaded sleighs 
and cabooses jammed with men. They crossed 
the bitterly cold, wind-swept lake to where cuts 
had been blasted and timber levelled against the 
coming of the steel, which was already moving 
northward, hard on the heels of the gangs 
cutting the hundred-foot right of way. Without a 
roadbed, the track resembled an endless picket 
fence laid out flat on the ground. The steel 
caught up with the clearing gangs at Mile 
Sixteen and all forces concentrated on a thirty- 
foot-wide strip, leaving the remaining sixty feet 
to be cleared later. Always, the laying of steel 
had priority. 


One day, 8,700 feet of track were laid; and on St. 
Patrick’s Day, Irish foremen cheered as the steel 
reached Cranberry Portage. 


Supplies were rushed to Cranberry by rail and, 
at the spring break-up, distributed by water to 


the scattered camps. Complete camps, including 
bunk tents, offices, and kitchens were towed on 
great timber rafts up the lakes and then along 
the shore of Schist Lake, where the main line ran. 


Soft spots in the muskeg appeared with spring 
thaw and the track was raised for a “cross 
logging” of spruce poles to be laid underneath 
it. Gravel was then hauled from pits and 
dumped beside the tracks. The lift gangs spread 
the loose gravel evenly over ties and rails, great 
jacks hoisted the track, gravel was then pushed 
down between the ties, and the track was 
lowered to rest on its primary foundation. 


Thus a new technique in railroad building was 
established. A master builder’s judgment was 


In the 1920s and 1930s, McLean pioneered and set 
many precedents for health, safety, and emergency 
situations on the work site and for recreational 
facilities for his men and their families in time off. 
This Christmas 1931 photograph taken on the Hawk 
Lake site in the wilderness of Northern Ontario 
shows the hockey and skating rink decorated for the 
festive season. The rink area became four tennis 
courts in the summertime. Although one of the great 
regrets of his life was that he had no children, Harry 
McLean made Christmas a great event for many 
other people's children. After he retired to 
Merrickville, Ontario, he held there every year a 
mammoth party for the village children with gifts 
and treats for all. 
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vindicated and the fireside critics were 
confounded. 


While all this taming of the wilderness was 
conducted under McLean’s direction, Cranberry 
Portage and The Pas were enjoying a daily 
passenger service by rail. Citizens of the rapidly 
growing Cranberry community were receiving 
freight and mail twice a week and, even before 
steel reached Cranberry, a telephone service was 
installed. Later the service was extended to Flin 
Flon. Furthermore, all this haulage was 
accomplished without a single derailment-—a 
most remarkable record for a road under 
construction. 


Among the greatest obstacles encountered by 
McLean on this project were the sinkholes; no 
less than eleven of these bottomless pits were 
met on one thirty-four mile stretch of track. A 
solid stretch of roadbed suddenly became a 
heaving quagmire into which bridge, grade and 
cross logging disappeared, leaving the rails 
suspended in the air. A temporary trestle at Mile 
Twenty-five was already half built, when the 
bottom suddenly dropped from under it. Further 
along, a three-hundred-foot stretch of roadbed 
sank out of sight, taking a gravel train with it. 


One such gap required thousands of feet of 
timber and 140 train loads of gravel before it 
was filled. And at Mile Sixty, the “grand-daddy” 
of all sinkholes was fed night and day until 330 
trainloads of gravel had been consumed at an 
added cost of $45,000. Altogether, sinkholes cost 
the company $150,000 as well as worry and 
precious time lost. 


There were rock slides, too, along the lake edge. 
Whole sections of apparently stable roadbed 
suddenly skidded from their foundations and 
plunged into the water. These were not 
avalanches, which could be guarded against, but 
shifts caused by underground sloping rock 
formations. Eventually, after an engine and a 
caboose had met a watery grave, the roadbed 
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was moved back from the lakeshore, causing 
delays all along the line. 


Added to the sinkholes and rock slides were 
fires that destroyed equipment and records, 
threatened lives, and caused more delay. When 
a single fire ravished half of Cranberry Portage, 
complete destruction of the material yards was 
prevented by the gallant stand of a hundred 
weary men fighting flames with only two 
locomotive pumps. 


Besides the technological ones, there were all the 
personal problems experienced by the men on 
the project: numbing cold, frostbite, blizzards, 
mosquitos, lice, fever, sickness, loneliness and 
isolation. But, despite everything, a twenty-four- 
month job was finished in nine. It was a world 
record in railway building and an innovation in 
railway construction for future engineers to 
follow. 


On September 22, 1928, Premier John Bracken of 
Manitoba drove in the golden spike at the Flin 
Flon mine. In addition to finishing fifteen 
months ahead of schedule, Dominion 
Construction had earned $333,000 from freight 
and passenger service during construction. 
McLean had done the impossible. 


The results were quickly felt in the north. The 
Mandy, Sherritt-Gordon, Flin Flon, and other 
mines were able to forge ahead. Much of 
northern Manitoba was opened up, and mining 
at Lynn Lake and Thompson followed in later 
years. The newspapers gave full coverage to the 
achievement; the government of John Bracken 
was extravagantly praised. However, when 
laurels were about to be bestowed on Harry 
“Frontier Buster” McLean, he was nowhere to 
be found. He was already on his way to another 
job, having slipped away, as he did all his early 
life, from the limelight. He had paused only 
long enough to raise his first cairn to the “Sons 
of Martha”: the men who had worked and died 
on the job. 


There is a story behind these eight cairns erected 
by McLean to honour the men who made “the 
impossible” possible. Now crumbling away and 
sinking into the ground through lack of care, 
they were erected at the sites of all McLean’s 
major projects: at Flin Flon, Moosonee, 
Guysboro Country in Nova Scotia, Quebec City, 
Grand Falls in New Brunswick, the Abitibi Dam, 
Deeks Quarry at Merrickville, and the Hawk 
Lake Quarry between Fort William and 
Winnipeg on the CPR main line. 


They are simple stones. They do not bear 
McLean’s name. They stand to commemorate 
“the working man,” and, on three sides bear 
verses from Kipling’s poem, The Sons of Martha: 


It is their care in all the ages 

To take the buffet and cushion the shock; 
It is their care the gear engages; 

It is their care the switches lock; 


Although he had little formal education, 
McLean was a prodigious reader with a 
formidable memory, able to quote lengthy 
passages from the Bible and the classics. When 
he began to make money, he hired a tutor to 
travel with him and help him study his 
favourites; Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, and Kipling. 


Several McLean men attest to a meeting 
between McLean and Kipling at an Iron Ring 
Ceremony dinner for graduating engineers held 
at the Ritz-Carleton Hotel in Montreal, June 
1930. Not only did the two become friends for 
life, it is said that together they concocted a 
scheme to incorporate Kipling’s poem, “The 
Sons of Martha” into the Iron Ring Ceremony. 


The ceremony tends to be a kind of secret 
initiation rite and Engineering society officials 
cannot be coaxed to verify the story. But it is 
true that from 1930 on, Kipling’s eulogy to the 
working man has been repeated by engineering 
initiates. 


The ironic twist, of course, is that McLean, like 
most “self-made men” had considerable 
condescension towards “professionals,” 
especially newly graduated ones, of whom he 
was often heard to say, “they don’t know their 
asses from a slide rule.” For other occasions, he 
used the phrase, “I can turn up every cowflap in 
the West and find an engineer under it.” 


On the other hand, part of Harry McLean’s 
success was attributable to the fact that he knew 
how to deal with politicians, and thus, how to 
get contracts. He frequently employed sons of 
prominent men and lobbied the right man at the 
right time. He never drank on the job, but it is 
said that he knew “whom to drink with both 
before he got the contract and after he finished 
the contract.” 


Dominion Construction owned two huge rock 
quarries—one at Merrickville, Ontario, and 
another at Hawk Lake, Manitoba. From these 
two sources came material for many of the jobs 
McLean supervised, often simultaneously, in the 
period from 1920-1934. These included the 
Wolfe’s Cove Tunnel at Quebec City and the 
Grand Falls Hydroelectric Project in New 
Brunswick. But all these projects were simply 
rehearsals for his piéce de resistance, the Abitibi 
Canyon Hydroelectric Project of 1930-1933. 


In the early 1930s, expansion of the pulp and 
paper mills in the north, and increased 
production in the mines of the Sudbury basin, 
made urgent the demands for more electrical 
power. Preliminary surveys of the northern 
rivers revealed no site with greater potential 
than that of the Abitibi Canyon, situated on the 
Abitibi River about seventy miles north of 
Cochrane and only one-and-a-half miles from 
the Fraserdale Station on the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. The development 
was designed by G. F. Hardy of New York City, 
and tenders were called for construction on 
what was to be one of the largest hydroelectric 
plants in North America. 
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While waiting to hear if his tender had been 
accepted, McLean visited Abitibi Canyon with 
his company doctor, Jonathon McQuay. McQuay 
later said they sat for a long time watching the 
white water churn through the 250-foot canyon. 
Suddenly McLean jumped up, shook his huge 
fist at the mighty river and yelled, “One of these 
days I’m going to tie you up.” 


And a year later, McLean did have the contract 
to tame the river, a project which was to be one 
of the most dramatic and most difficult 
construction jobs ever done in Canada: an 
engineering wonder costing $25 million, 
employing two thousand men, and taking three 
years to complete. McLean had to build a new 
town in the heart of the wilderness seventy 
miles north-west of Cochrane, Ontario. To 
harness the horsepower of the roaring Abitibi 
where it falls more than 260 feet in its brief 
canyon run, he had to divert the river 
underground and dry its bed. To bring in 
materials he had to throw a million dollar 
bridge across a gorge, a bridge that was later 
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just left there because it wouldn’t “pay” to 
dismantle it. In all, McLean’s army of workers 
moved 1,240,000 cubic yards of earth and rock, 
and, what was most remarkable in that 
Northern Ontario winter of 1930-31, poured 
527,000 cubic yards of concrete. 


But ultimately on the Abitibi project, it was the 
drama of man against nature and the 
personality of McLean, “that huge figure in an 
ancient beaver coat looking down on his ‘Sons 
of Martha,’ that fired the imagination of 
journalists and their readers.” 


After visiting the site and touring with McLean, 
one of these journalists, William Q. Grenalds, 
wrote: 


Everywhere placards shouted the need for care 
against injury. Watchmen guarded dangerous 
trackage; nettings protected men from falling 
objects; first-aid stations were adjacent to every 
piece of treacherous work. No city job was ever 
more closely guarded for the safety of its 


workers than one of Harry McLean’s battles 
against the frontier. “But I get licked in spite of 
everything,” said the man beside me. “Steel 
becomes diseased and you can’t detect it. Or 
there’s a premature blast, or the human element 
insists on taking a chance in spite of warnings. 
You never know when it’s going to happen.” 


Writing in The Montrealer, May 30, 1934, another 
journalist, Leslie Roberts, after a visit to the site, 
forcefully put the building of the Abitibi Dam in 
perspective: 


Perhaps you think it is a simple engineering feat 
to dam a roaring torrent seventy miles north of 
Nowhere. If so, then you are grievously in error. 
When McLean went down to the Canyon for the 
first time, he found himself in the heart of the 
bush with only a huge gorge some three 
hundred feet in dei through which the river 
roared, to break the monotony of the view. A 
year later, a town of more than 2,000 people 
stood on the river-banks. Its population lived in 
commodious barracks, equipped with electric 
light, running water, and pea everything 
Eon being requires to sustain him in a state 


Dated July 20, 1931, this three-part photograph gives a 
panoramic view of the Abitibi Canyon project in its 
beginning stages. 


of sanitation, warmth, and nourishment 
conducive to rugged health. Long trains of steel 
and cement, carloads of meat, dynamite, canned 
goods, lumber, tobacco, coal, flour, coffee, nails 
and tea rolled down to the sidings beside the 
gorge. A million-dollar bridge had been thrown 
across the chasm, to facilitate the lowering of 
materials into the river bed. The wild horses had 
been turned from their normal course through 
two tunnels in the rock, returning to the natural 
bed of the river after flowing underground for 
perhaps a quarter of a mile. Between two coffer 
dams the canyon had been cleaned as dry as 
Moses dried the Red Sea’s bed, while beneath 
the walls of the chasm droves of men began 
construction of the huge cement wall which 
would block the Abitibi and pour its wild horses 
down to the turbines of the power house. More 
than 2,000 men were engaged in the work of 
construction. 
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McLean’s success was partially attributable to a 
combination of original genius and concern for 
his men, but his physical size and appearance 
were on his side as well. He was the kind of a 
man, it was often said, who had only to enter a 
room to make the people want to stand up. Not 
only was he a giant in stature, but he was 
striking in appearance, with a marked 
resemblance to that other famous Highlander, 
Laird Francis MacNab, whose portrait by 
Raeburn appeared on Dewar’s whisky labels for 
years. There was the same great nose and the 
magnetic, compelling eyes that could accurately 
size up a man in a second. 


He imbued men everywhere with loyalty. Even 
today, some old “McLean Men” bristle at any 
suggestions that he had feet of clay, and close 
ranks to guard the secrets of his frailties. A story 
of his dynamism and charisma is still told today 
in construction and engineering circles. McLean 
was working on the Guysboro Railway under 
the terms of a contract which stipulated that he 
employ only “local labour.” His pay, as always, 
was the best. But work lagged because the local 
workers, not being trained construction men, 
were not “sharpening steel” in a way that was 
going to complete the contract on time. 
However, fifteen hundred miles away, a number 
of McLean’s regular employees, finishing off the 
Flin Flon project, heard how the “Big Fellow” 
was being let down in the East. They rode the 
rods. They thumbed rides. They paid their own 
train fare. And they came to his rescue. 


When they arrived, they sat down, refusing to 
budge until they were hired. And, once on the 
job, they “sharpened steel” so efficiently that the 
contract was fulfilled. 


McLean broke many construction records and set 
many engineering precedents. He also broke 
ground in another area: his concern for his 
workers was legendary and unusual, in an age 
when most employers accepted no responsibility 
whatsoever for the welfare of their workers. He 
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employed every known safety device, provided 
nurses, doctors, hospitals, and made his 
construction townsites into world models with 
every possible amenity—including libraries and 
hockey rinks. In case of emergency or injury, 
there was not a moment's hesitation in using his 
own private railway car or his own plane. 


He was fearless, and he endeared himself to his 
men, his “Sons of Martha,” by not asking them 
to do anything he wouldn’t do himself. Many 
stories are told of his courage. 


A trestle on a northern railway had just been 
completed under circumstances that made it 
doubtful if it would sustain the full weight of a 
locomotive. Rather than see any of his men try 
it, McLean told the engineer to clamber down 
and he himself drove the engine over the trestle. 


On the Abitibi project, McLean and a foreman 
disagreed on whether or not a derrick was 
carrying its full capacity. McLean held that it 
wasn’t. The foreman, to make his point good, 
exclaimed, “Why, Mr. McLean, she wouldn’t 
carry another 100 pounds!” 


“Is that right!” roared McLean, “Then stand 
aside and I'll show you!” 


He clambered onto the scoop, increasing its 
weight by well over two hundred pounds, and 
ordered the operator to hoist away. The operator 
did not dare disobey the chief—nobody dared 
disobey McLean—and the boss was hoisted into 
the air and held over the broad canyon. 
Thereafter, the scoop was fully loaded. 


This photo dated September 23, 1931 gives a clear 
perspective on the relationship between the Abitibi 
River and the McLean project work-site. In this view 
looking upstream towards Island Falls, McLean’s 
men are working on rock faults that had to be 
concretized and on the great coffer dam. The swing 
bridge suspended above the coffer dam and canyon 
was for “slow traffic.” 


Deep in the Abitibi River Canyon these men are at 
work excavating the base for the powerhouse and 
main dam. The river is being completely passed 
through the area by two temporary tunnels. The 
photograph is dated September 30, 1931. 


The Abitibi Canyon Power project may well be said 
to have been the pinnacle of giant Harry McLean's 
construction projects. This photograph, taken March 
4, 1932, shows the west wall of the canyon and the 
spectacular unloading crane with a capacity of one 
hundred tons. The men in the foreground are 

_ working on the powerhouse roof. 
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Taken in spring 1932, men and machines are caught 
by the cameraman as they worked compacting clay 
for the west embankment fill. Although McLean was 
the kind of man to hurl every type of new and 
modern machinery into the harnessing of the Abitibi, 
it is obvious from the photograph that there were still 
places where men, horses and wagons worked most 
effectively. These photographs of the McLean project 
are not only historically important as records but 
they are also known in the engineering field as some 
of the very best early representations of work in 
process on a power-dam site. 


aK a Bye. 


Taken in June 1932, this photograph shows how 
Harry McLean was beginning to make into a reality 
his boast to “tame the Abitibi River.” 
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Even prior to his later years, when alcohol 
became a way of assuaging the “loneliness at the 
top,” McLean was always a man for highjinks 
and practical jokes, for flamboyant gestures and 
unconventional stances. 


On a trip to Montreal and Toronto from the Nova 
Scotia Navy Project during World War II, H. F. 
had a compartment reserved on the CPR. 
Festivities started as the train was making its 
way through Maine on a cold winter’s night. In 
order to assure continuation of the revelry until 
dawn—for McLean, like that other Scottish giant, 
The MacNab, had a prodigious and unparalleled 
appetite for celebration—all occupants of the 
Pullman were invited to the party. Those who 
did not accept began a rash of complaints to the 
conductor, culminating in a threat that the train 
would be stopped and ringleader McLean would 
be put off in the snows of New England. 


Shortly after this, all passengers—drunk or 
sober—were thrown into pandemonium as the 
train came to a jolting, sudden halt. H. F. had 
followed up the conductor’s threat by pulling the 
emergency cord! 


Several days later he was summoned to the 
offices of one of his closest colleagues, H. J. 
Humphrey, then vice-president and general 
manager of the Eastern Lines of the CPR. 


“Why would you do that, Harry?” he yelled at 
him. “You know the rules better than anyone?” 


“I had to, Hector,” H. F. answered. “There was a 
cow on the tracks and nobody else could see it.” 


As usual, McLean was let off with a reprimand, 
and when Hector Humphrey was married in 
October 1941, the-cow-in-the-dark-on-the-tracks 
occasion was commemorated by the gift of a 
solid silver tray. McLean had commissioned one 
of the best silversmiths at Birks to sculpt on the 
tray in silver, CPR engine No. 7049 tearing 
through Maine on a winter night toward a cow 


on the tracks. Underneath the relief were 
engraved the words, “Things you do two by two 
you have to pay for one by one. HFM.” 


In 1950, all great challenges gone, McLean retired. 
It is said that the heights to which a man rises in 
his career are in inverse ratio to the thump he 
makes when he comes down into retirement. This 
was certainly true for McLean. He retired to his 
stone mansion in Merrickville, Ontario, though he 
still maintained offices in Smith’s Falls, in Toronto, 
and another in the handsome McLean Block on 
the Main Street of Merrickville, which now houses 
fashionable boutiques. In his time the McLean 
Block boasted one of the best-equipped 
gymnasiums in Canada. 


The little backwater town reverberated from 
McLean’s retirement and was eventually split 
into two camps: those who would open their 
doors to McLean, and those who wouldn’t. He 
drove one of his two Packards in low gear 
through town at all hours, kept a piper who 
came to the big house any time of the day or 
night to sooth his savage breast with Highland 
songs, attended the Merrickville fairs in his 
dressing gown and slippers (after having 
donated $3,000 in prize money), and every year 
threw a Christmas party for the town children 
with truly magnificent gifts for each one. He kept 
a retinue of servants, including a pilot for his 
dual-controlled plane. 


When the slowness of the backwater town, or his 
own boredom and loneliness, grew unbearable, 
his frustrated energies uncontrollable, he flew 
out to Smith’s Falls or Montreal or Africa. Cecil 
Rhodes was one of his abiding heroes and the 
trips to Africa grew more frequent as he followed 
Rhodes’s trail through the Dark Continent. 


As well as a roster of achievements, McLean left 
a trail of anecdotes that now, twenty years after 
his death, are becoming legion as well as legend. 
Some stories have to do with on-the-job 
situations. 


i es 


On one project, engineers were stumped because 
they had nothing waterproof in which to lay 
explosives under a river. McLean told his men 
to “go dirty for a few days,” borrowed all the 
soap in camp, and soaped a number of barrels 
until they were waterproof. 


He had a trick of approaching foremen or even 
labourers and telling them to do something he 
knew was wrong. If they complied, he gave 
them hell; if they said, “Go to hell, you old 
busybody!” he was tickled pink. 


A priest somewhere in a remote part of the 
country complained to McLean that blasting 
operations were ruining his congregations’ 
sleep; McLean suggested as penance a donation 
of $200 to each of the priest’s parishes, thinking, 
of course, that the priest would only oversee 
three or four. There turned out, however, to be 
thirty-two. But McLean paid up with a smile. 


In 1924 when McLean finished the CPR line 
through the Gatineau Hills, all the “railroad 
brass,” including Sir Edward Beatty, assembled 
for the ceremonies to commemorate the hooking- 
up of the new line to the old one. Beatty and 
McLean were standing together awaiting the 
arrival of the crack train that was being run over 
the line for the occasion. Sir Edward became 
increasingly nervous as the two men listened to 
the whistle of the approaching train. 


“When are you going to throw these two lines 
together?” he anxiously demanded of the 
railway giant. But McLean, Stetson in hand, 
deliberately waited in the middle of the tracks 
until the very last second, delighting in letting 
the politician sweat it out. 


“Now!” he yelled to his crew, who whipped the 
tracks together just as the big black locomotive 
roared towards him. With split second timing, 


McLean stepped clear. 


“Nothing to it,” he said to Sir Edward, coolly. 
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The story goes that a friend of McLean’s once 
phoned the Royal York Hotel in Toronto to ask if 
he was there. The receptionist answered, “Thank 
God! No!” And it was no small wonder. Since 
McLean was often in residence at the Royal 
York, stories will probably keep cropping up to 
take their place beside the most famous one of 
all. People still talk about the time he lined up in 
the lobby of the Royal York, threescore Shriners 
on convention and rehearsed them in his own 
arrangement of the “Volga Boatmen.” Then, 
having been mistaken for a chef—he was in his 
pyjamas—he truly entered into the spirit of the 
thing and proceeded to the kitchen where he 
whipped up what was described later as a 
“devilish concoction” for the singing Shriners. 
He dressed as a waiter, served his choir himself, 
then changed into plus-fours and had himself 
piped through the tunnel to the Toronto Union 
station by a Highlander in full regalia. 


Once McLean was attending a Robbie Burns 
dinner. The combined ire of all the gathered 
Scots was aroused when someone called the 
piper a son-of-a-bitch. It is said McLean 
smoothed the incident over by remarking, “I 
understand someone has called the piper a son- 
of-a-bitch. But what I want to know is who 
called the son-of-a-bitch a piper!” 


Designated to meet a celebrity at Toronto’s 
Union Station, McLean was awkwardly poised 
with a bouquet of flowers wheh his attention 
was drawn to a poorly dressed woman with 
hungry-looking children. He quickly did an 
about-face, presented the flowers to the woman, 
followed by the contents of his pocketbook, 
followed by a personal cheque. 


One time when the multi-million-dollar rock 
ballasting contract for the CPR line from the 
Lakehead to Winnipeg was still up in the air, 
McLean was riding in a CPR private car near 
Christie Lake with an official who was opposed 
to rock ballasting. The engineer was really 
“pouring it on” and the car was bucking as 


though it would jump the track any second. The 
rail official got so nervous he reached up to the 
overhead cord to signal the engineer to slow 
down. McLean told him to hang on for a 
minute. He knew the train was due to hit a 
stretch of rock ballasted line. Sure enough, a few 
minutes later the train’s motion became as 
smooth as a billiard ball’s. “What's that?” asked 
the surprised official. “That’s rock ballast,” 
McLean replied, smugly. 


Many stories spring out of his largesse and 
prodigality. One time he ordered five tons of 
cheese for his home in Merrickville, causing his 
Chinese cook at the time to emit the one-liner, 
“You crazy, boss? Five tons of cheese, and only 
one cat!” 


He frequently reserved hotel bridal and vice- 
regal suites for his diggers and shovellers. But 
one time the joke was on him. He was travelling 
to Ottawa from Montreal one night in his 
private car, and, exhausted by the day’s labours, 
was fast asleep. A “friend” wired ahead to 
Ottawa that McLean, stricken with paralysis, 
was to be met with an ambulance and 
attendants at Union Station. When McLean 
woke up, he was surrounded by an army of 
doctors and nurses prepared for an emergency. 
It is said that his dispersal of the specialists was 
extremely healthy. 


During the thirties, both McLean and the 
Toronto Maple Leaf Hockey team were “in 
residence at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto.” 
Former NHL right-winger Frank Finnigan, in a 
taped interview, told this escapade: 


King Clancy and I would be sound asleep when 
he’d come pounding at the door. Two, three, 
four in the morning. And you had to answer it 
because he’d pound and roar there until you 
did. And you'd open the door and he’d be 
standing there in his pyjamas and he’d say 


“Come on up, you bastards, I’m having a party.” 


And we'd try to put him off—we’d have 
practice the next morning and maybe a game 
the next night. But he wouldn’t take “no” for an 


answer, and he was too big to argue with. I tell 
you, he was a giant, you know. Up in his room 

e’d have maybe the chef and a waiter, 
sometimes even a Highland piper, and he’d 
have them bring up the stove, he the oysters 
or lobsters cooked right there, with all the 
trimmings—oh, there have been times when I’ve 
played some great games on Harry McLean’s 
oystefs’.<.. 


In the forties, McLean hit the international 
headlines as “Mister X.” He got his “Giveaway 
Show” on the road in Windsor, Ontario, when 
he tossed $5,000 in $100 bills out of his hotel 
window, then followed this act with a rain of $1 
bills and quarters which he had had carried over 
from his bank in bags. When he ran out of cash 
that day, he passed out cheques, including one 
for four hundred dollars to a boy from Crystal 
Beach who “just happened to wander into the 
room.” 


Shortly after the Windsor “pie-in-the-sky” 
escapade, MacLean again made headlines in 
Toronto by presenting $18,000 worth of fur coats 
—three mink, two sheared beaver and one 
Persian lamb—to six girl “illusionists, with the 
show of Dante, the Magician.” When the 
showgirls headed home to the United States, 
five of the coats ended up with officials of the 
U.S. Customs Department; only one of the girls 
could raise the $1,000 customs tax on her gift 
from benefactor McLean. 


From 1943 to 1946, H. F. made a number of visits 
to Christie Street Hospital in Toronto, passing 
out, on one occasion, $5,000 and, on the second 
round, $3,300 to war veteran patients. He was 
quoted in newspapers as saying he wanted “to 
do something for the boys” and those who knew 
him best would testify to his sincerity. 


On November 8, 1943, Halifax was blitzed with 
between $30,000 and $50,000 in both cash and 
cheques, most of it to servicemen and women. 
Roy Whalen, the taxi driver who drove McLean 
around that day, said later he must have 


ay 


watched the millionaire give away $10,000 in 
cash. For his services, Whalen was handed a 
cheque for $2,000 to educate his son. 


One sunny May morning in 1948, in his 
hometown of Merrickville, McLean relieved the 
manager at the Royal Bank of $17,000 and then 
passed it out in $1,000 packages along the main 
street. 


McLean was basically a modest, self-effacing 
man who abhorred publicity; with varying 
degrees of shock and horror he must have read, 
the morning after, the headlines he had made 
the day before. His true giving was anonymous. 
The Canadian Red Cross, the Silver Jubilee 
Cancer Fund of Canada, The Canadian Legion, 
St. Francis Hospital of Smith’s Falls, the Banting 
and Best Department of Medical Research, and 
the Boy Scouts of America were recipients of 
contributions often running into five figures. 


Since McLean had no children, and since children 
were amongst his favorite people, his annual 
Christmas parties for the children of Merrickville 
were always one of his most genuine gestures— 
as were the ballpark, the rink, the toboggan run, 
and the ski run he provided for them. Nobody in 
town has ever been able to tally up the houses he 
gave to people there, the mortgages he paid off, 
the wedding bills he footed, the young people he 
sent to university, the injured workers and old- 
timers he kept on pension. 


In an interview taped January 1977, a 
Merrickville resident expressed it this way: 


Well, I tell you they don’t tell the good things 
about H. F. McLean and he did a lot of good 
things for the people in this town. Not for me. 
He never gave me anything but I can tell you 
that people got a lot of money out of him but 
they keep it to themselves. You know Mrs... . 
He paid for her house for her and I can tell you 
a few more he paid for but you never hear them 
saying anything about it. I say they should be 
glad to say he did it for them. And good 
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hearted! The man loved children. He loved 
children. 


Another Merrickville old-timer reminisced on 
tape about some of McLean’s escapades in town: 


He was quite a practical joker. He had a stag 
party up there one New Year’s Eve and it wasn’t 
long till three or four of them were under the 
table stiff. McLean phoned down to the 
undertaker to come up with a hearse to take 
them home. He pushed them into the hearse 
himself and, with their feet sticking out behind, 
delivered them to their doors. 


McLean was quite a friend of the United Church 
minister, Rev. Armstrong. Mclsean used to like 
Armstrong because Armstrong used to talk to 
him pretty plain. He’d say to Armstrong, “You 
never take a drink with me.” And Armstrong 
would say, “Well, when I see what a fool a few 
drinks make of a man, that’s enough for me!" 


Well, Armstrong was down at our farm one 
night and he told me of an experience he had 
just had with McLean. He said, “Just the other 
night I was in bed and the phone rang and it 
was McLean and he wanted me to come over. 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘I don’t want to come over at this 
time of night, Mr. McLean.’ But I decided that 
maybe I’d better—so I went over and he had a 


Harry McLean's fondness for children was 
demonstrated by his actions throughout his lifetime. 
In this photograph taken at Lake Placid sometime 
during the twenties, he is skiing with a group of 
friends, including some young people who may have 
been his nieces and nephews. 


friend of his, Frank Finnigan—used to be a 
widely known hockey player—there with him. 
McLean introduced me to Finnigan. ‘Now, Rev. 
Armstrong, this is a bad one. I want you to 
convert him.’ So, I said, ‘Mr. McLean I'll do the 
best I can. I want you both to come in here and 
kneel down and I'll pray for you.’ And they did. 
They both kneeled down and I prayed for them; 
I prayed very sincerely for them. Then I got up. 
And so did McLean. He was a big tall guy and 
he got up and shook himself and said, ‘My God! 
I feel better already!’ 


Frank Finnigan, now living in Shawville, 
Quebec, retains a copy of a pledge he and 
McLean signed in Merrickville, at McLean’s 
home on April Fool’s Day, 1948, in which they 
both swore before a Notary Public and 
witnesses to no longer partake of alcoholic 
beverages of any kind. 


Very little in depth has yet been written about 
Harry F. McLean, the “Frontier Buster.” But 
journalist William Q. Grenalds, after visiting 
McLean project sites, managed to capture some 
revealing and exemplary stories about the man, 
the gentle sensitive things, like men refusing to 
be “paid off” until they had shaken hands with 
the Big Fellow; or McLean visiting the hospital 
wards late at night to talk to his injured “Sons of 
Martha,” taking them bits of news and reading 
material. Grenalds told one of the most moving 
stories of all: 


I happened to be in the North when Harry 
Mciean was building the Flin Flon road. It was 
nearly completed, and men were being paid off. 
Waiting for their trains in The Pas, they gathered 
in the beer parlors. And, wandering among 
them, I heard a strange thing. 


Slav, Polack, Belge, Swede and true Canadian, 
they grouped in great huddles. Many could 
speak little English. But suddenly, when 
someone recited the first words of a certain 
verse, that linguistic inability disappeared. Their 
glasses pounding the tables, they boomed forth 
a verse of Kipling’s “Sons of Martha.” 


It is their care in all the ages 

To take the buffet and cushion the shock; 
It is their care the gear engages; 

It is their care the switches lock: 

It is their care that the wheels truly run, 
It is their care to embark and entrain, 
Tally, transport and deliver duly 

The Sons of Martha by land and main. 


It was their hymn. Men who knew no other 
English words knew those words Harry McLean 
had taught them. In this way, he had given 
personality, recognition, and standing to men 
who had been nonentities. 


With all his gifts, it is easy to conjecture how 
much better the earth would have been had 
McLean found a raison d’étre, a second career for 
that early retirement, a retirement which only 
served to magnify all his human frailties and 
denigrate his truly outstanding engineering 
achievements and contributions to the pageant 
of his time. 


Indeed, from all but his closest friends, relatives, 
and the hundreds of men scattered across the 
continent who had known him on the work-site, 
the antics of Harry McLean’s “retirement” years 
obscured the facts of his astounding 
achievements, the $395,000,000 worth of 
construction contracts, which had included: the 
Hydroelectric Dam at Grand Falls, New 
Brunswick; Le Pas Railway, Manitoba; the 
Quebec City Tunnel; the Hudson Bay Railway; 
the New York City Water Tunnel; the James Bay 
Railway; the Naval Base at Sydney, Nova Scotia; 
HMCS Cornwallis at Halifax; the City of 
Montreal Aqueduct; the superstructure of the 
Thousand Islands Bridge; and a number of 
American railway lines. 


In 1961, shortly after his return from one of his 
African safaris, Harry McLean died at home in 
Merrickville, aged seventy-eight. 


For a builder of Canada, his funeral was 
attended by very few old colleagues or VIPs. 
One would have hoped for some of his loyal 


One of the largest and loveliest old stone houses in 
Ontario, McLean's house in Merrickville was sold after 
his death to a Roman Catholic order and is used today 
as a retreat. 


After his retirement to Merrickville in the 1940s, the 
McLean Block on the main street housed offices, 
apartments, and one of the finest private gymnasiums in 
the country. An historic Rideau Waterway town, 
Merrickville dates back to the building of the Rideau 
Canal. Today the town serves largely as a dormitory for 
Ottawa, with many of its lovely old homes having been 
restored by the commuters. On its first floor, the 
McLean Block now incorporates a row of fine boutiques. 


On September 20, 1947, in honour of the early settlers, 
Harry McLean presented this statue of a pioneer family 
to his native state of North Dakota. But true to his 
lifelong aversion to pomp and ceremony, he was not 
present for the event. The inscription at the base of the 
sculpture reads, "No trails too rugged, no obstacles too 
large, no mountains too high to top the sturdy 
frontiersman. With sureness of purpose, with daring 
adventure, and from generation to generation the 
pioneering spirit moves always forward and onward to 
greater goals.” McLean meant this as a tribute to people 
like his parents who pioneered the country. But he was 
also inadvertently speaking of himself, a supreme 
pioneer in his own field. 
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workmen among the pallbearers. No one 
understood his spirit well enough to read from 
some of the poetry he so loved. Someone might 
at least have been inspired to roar out a few 
lines from the “Sons of Martha.” In that voice of 
his, which matched his size, and which could 
almost raise people from the dead, he probably 
would have answered. 


Not many big bosses have moved their men to 
verse. But the mighty esteem in which Harry 
McLean was held by his workers, humble or 
great, is evidenced in an excerpt from this 
eulogy, written by an anonymous employee. 


But, not all men are Robots, 

And not all men forget 

The Sons of Martha in the ditch 
And a sun which boils their sweat. 


Across this vast Dominion 
There are milestones on the way 
Cairns of stone for memory 
Where Kipling has his say! 


For not all Souls of Bosses 

In Industry, Finance 

Are made of Steel and Iron 
Dollar-blind to Toil’s Romance; 
For every tear of Martha, 

With which she bathes her dead, 
Another tear has fallen 

From the man, they call: The Head! 


The Chief, who is Chief mourner 
When the Big Job takes its toll, 
When Jim, Ginger or Blackey 
Head the list of a dead poll! 


A cairn to mark their valour, 

No fife and drum is theirs 

With which to march for Conquest, 
No four abreast; in pairs 

To seize the living wire, 

To cut through solid rock, 

For the whistle of an engine 

On a bridge timed by a clock! 


‘Tis written in the Bible 
Where prophets had their say, 


And Martha’s Sons will be there, 
Just as natural as earth, 

Building a bridge to heaven 

For the boss that knew their worth. 


With love to Joshua’s 
friend and mine... 


Following his death, the big stone house and the 
McLean Block in Merrickville were sold. 
Whatever happened to the bulk of his precious 
papers and documents nobody seems to know. 
And, without them, it will be difficult to give 
him his rightful place in Canadian history. 
Perhaps, in the end, McLean’s story will, for the 
most part, have to come from the “little guys.” 
But that’s fitting. It’s the way he would have 
wanted it. 


Portrait of construction giant Harry Falconer 
McLean, taken when he was in his sixties. 


The last shall come before the first 
On God’s Great Judgement Day. 
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